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What $6.00 Will Do! 


It will procure you 500 Letter Heads (84x11), with perfect portrait, in beautiful scroll design, and on fine paper. This 
work is positively first-class in every respect. - We will not handle, make or recognize anything in the way ofa bad job. A 
good letter head is a big card. It is the best kind of an advertisement for an enterprising concern. Between the dramatic 
artist and the manager it is a square talk; from the merchant to the dealer it is a big ad. ; from the hotel proprietor to the 

- possible guest it meansa full house. The bicyclist, runner, vaulter, skater, jumper, sculler, tennis player, marksman, fancy 
dancer, masquerader, cricketer, ball player, fraternal societies, travelling salesman, all will find it the proper thing. Gov 
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No other house can equal our prices 
We are not philanthopists, how- 
ever, because we are mak- 
ing money. 


Good pictures are as refreshing to the 
eye as a Turkish bath to a 
tired tramp. 








| Our competitors marvel at our low PD KONI — Send your photo with order—and 


; i GISSROROY KE i® don’t forget terms are half 

--: While. they marvel Z ISR ES) on’t forget our te 

- satiate ets SS AOAC SONG cash with order, balance 
we are doing the work. 
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Philatelists, Numismatists, Oologists, Naturalists, and all specialists need one of these headings. They are wanted 
by all hustlers. 


WE DSIEN TITLE PAGES, 100 ! BO NOT LET AMATEURS AND BUNGLERS PLAY WITH YOUR WORK. 











We issue a Large Book of Designs—it’s a Dandy! Send TEN CENTS and get cne. You’ll like it. 


~ MYERS ENGRAVING COMPANY, Lock Box 70, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
é A LITERARY MARVEL---$2.55 PER VOLUME. - Entertainment Bureau. 
9555555 : e eee and improved. Price $1.00 


IDI AIA DI III ASE Ss s—= New entertainments published 

S2e2eeeqge@2erceree 8 = BED == — | monthly. Samples, 1ocents. The only 

SS SS EEE SLU ESS SSS === ae : monthly of the kind inthe U.S. Also 

SeeeeeeeeeeeseesezS —_—— | | a 100 page book containing outlines of 

ws ST a Se a ET ES | entertainments for homes, societies and 

; | Sunday-schools. Price $1.00. Book and 
| the paper for one year $1.25. 
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Address 
) per volume, being one-third the price of tne original and one-half the price of the Scribner edition of the same ENTERTAINMENT BUREA 
rk. We have reproduced all illustrations, maps and texts, page for page and volume for volume. Complete U U, 
Vols. now ready for delivery on EASY PAYMENTS. The greatest work of the kind in the English lan- x 


A ig ad Ane bot is nome ee Ngee ie BO Fie peleiteditions of this work are in our office . Conneil Blut, lowe 
BY GALLEN COMPANY, 739 & 741 Broadway. N.Y. & 126 Washington st., Chicago. | _ Publishers of the ‘Old District 
om — School,’’ ‘‘Temple of Fame,’’ ‘ Quiz- 
You will confer a favor upon both Pub-| Social,’ ‘‘Children of the Bible,” 
lisher and Advertiser by mentioning| ‘‘Trades Display,’ ‘‘Jarley’s Wax 
his paper every time. Works,”’’ Etc. ERS id 


| 
] 
_____ We publish the Popular Reprint of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA from latest English edition, at | 
: 
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New Kodak Cameras. 





“You press the button, 


we do the rest.’’ 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 


Seven New Styles and Sizes, 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 
Sold by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for Catalogue 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 





12 MONTHS FOR 25 CENTS. 


MOST LIBERAL INDUCEMENT EVER OFFERED. 


WE 


want to add 10,000 more names to our subscription lists before 
the close of this year and, in order to do so, offer to send to ev- 
ery reader of this paper, our beautiful 


24 PAGE ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE 
12 Months for 25 Cents. 


This is only h lf our regular subscription price and is the most liberal offer ever made by any publisher, and 


made only to the readers of this paper. 


Our magazine, THE HOME JOURNAL, is a handsome, 24 page publi- 
ca.ion, same size as this paper, with illustrated colored cover. 


Complete on all Home Topics. Fancy Work, 


Art Notes, Knitting, Practical Cooking, Poetry and Fiction, A PUZZLE PAGE with valuable prizes for solutions 


2 Pages of Sheet Music in each number. 
all home magazines, 
j Address, 


Exchange Column, free. ( 
Send at once postal note or stamps, as you may neyer see this offer again. 


Floral Notes, &c, «ec. Most charming of 


THE HOME JOURNAL, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


(We know the above offer is just as represented and we advise our readers to accept the same at once. ED.) 





DALSERS New Pronouncing Dictionary of 2,600 musical 


terms, 25¢. Af. R. PALMER, Box 2,841, N. Y. City. 


WAM On 24 Hidden Name Cards; sample goods, songs, 
etc.. 19 W.  AHARVY, Newton, Mass, 


HOTO of your future Husband or Wife FREE ! 
y P Send Stamp for Postage. CLIMAX CO. CHICAGO, ILL 
Lovely samples, 4c., worth 25¢, Try me. 


PHOTGS A. WARFEL, Photographer, Cadiz, Ohio. 








PENCILS. For all purposes, 50c. a dozen. Sample 
PENCILS. 6c. C, W. LOOMIS, Waterbury, Ct. 














OR ROW BOATS, Sail and Steam Yacht and Outfits, send 
10c. for Catalogue and ‘rices. Davis Boat & OAR 


MrFe Co., Detroit, Mich., U.S. 
12 Little q 


























{Daisy Telephone, com- 
I plete, $1.00. Works|Brown Jugs! 
al B for ld cts. 


perfectany distance. 
S.C. DYKE, Manu’fr, Axron, O. 
Send for Price List and 


PR NTIN 5 « Samples FREE. Wilk- 


inson, ‘‘The Printer,” Leslie, Mich. 





Mail orders a specialty. 





HORTHAND WRITING TAUGHT thoroughly 
by mail or personally. Situations 
procured all pnnils when competent. 


C. W. LOOMIS. Waterbury. Conn, 


NTERNS & Views 
or Sale and Wanted. 
Music Boxes, Organettes, Pho- 


to. Outfits. STEAM ENGINES, 
lectrtc Mechanical Novelties, &c, atalogues Free. 
_HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 


AT @® FOLKS®@ 


using **A mti-Corpulene Pills”? lose 15lbs.a 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 
fail. Soldb prelate everywhere or sent by mail. Partic. 
ulars (sealed) ILCOX. SPECIFIC CO., Phils. Pa 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15} 


eel 

| COMPLETE, 3 alphapets rubber type, type holder, bottle 

Indelible Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box 
with full directions for use. Satisfaction GUARANTEED. 

Es 2 for 25 cents, Same outfit others are selling for 20 cents, 
DANIELLS NOVELTY WORKS, BOX 2851 N.Y. City 


ALL THIS for $1.50 


‘ An Ice Cream Freezer, (the best in the world.) - 
f A Keystone Culinary Beater and Mixer (for mak- 

' ing cake, bread, etc., etc., whipping cream, eggs, ctc., - 
and @ thousand other things.) A 50¢. Cook. Book. 
PAINE. DIEHL & CO., PHiILAD’A, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED. , 
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to open 900 different locks. Something new. 
Every Man,“Woman and Child shonld have 
one. Send 15 cents for Sample, or $1.00 per 
Address all orders to pO euoe 
O. H. STEVENS, Locksmith, 
53 Ferry Street, LAFA®MO TH, IND. 
A 6 estimates for any and every 
5 « variety of Job Printing, 
from a Card to a Catalogue or News- 
paper. The best of work and the 
depend upon accuracy for pri¢e-lists, etc. Write for an 
estimate if you do nomore. PLAIN TALK PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 5 Beekman St., New York. 
| Free. ISAACS. KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 
Two or Three Good Writers 
ter. Address with stamps, 
“PUBLISHERS No. 9,” 
fet 2 Galion, Ohio. 
AAAASSS 0.00 
noth tre ne oy, 
e' uyers wi ‘or Toaster ai —— 
s SUCTION send these tro valuable article, |fUMCEE EE PPP 
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Dozen. i 
p R We aré'Prépared to give 
| \ lowest of prices. Stamp dealers can 
INERALS AND INBIAN RELICS, Collections Low, Lists 
to do copying at home evenings. Work will last all win- 
50° PRINTING OUTFIT/S@2 






postpaid on receipt of 25c. silver 









UL BEER. | Otitis used om 
setting up uames, pi ig cards, mark- 
ing linen, books, envelopes, papers,etc.; 
contains 3 alphabets neat type, type holder, 
@ indelible ink, pad, tweezers, in nest 
ease with Directions, full Catalogue and terms. YOU 
can make MONEY at printing or selling outfits. 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Address 

Ingersol & Bro.,65 Cortlandt St. N.¥.City 


THE-NOVELTY-PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By a new method we are reproducing our Novelty 
Photographs direct from the ordinary card or cabinet pic- 
ture, or tintype, The size is 2 by 134 inches, and they are 
superbly finished and elegantly enameled, and furnished 
with gummed backs ready for mounting on cards, or in- 
serting in albums, books, letters, etc. Sign your letters 
with them, have them on your card, put them in auto- 
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PRICE\SOUC TS 








graph albums, ete. Prices:—1 doz., 50c; 2 doz. 75c. 


Always sends the best-:photo you have to work from. 
It will be returned with the work ordered, uninjured, if 
you protect with cardboatd when sending- address, 


THE P.C. AGENCY, _ 
ea tee nes 
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Do Your Own Printing yg 


E 

Card Press $3. Cireular Press $8 
Newspaper size $44. Type setting 
easy, printed rules, For business, 
=home, old or young. Send 2 stamps 
for catalog Press, Type, Cards, to 
factory Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Conn. 4e4 


DETECTIVE CAMERA, $5.00. - 


The cheapest one in the world. Makes good pictures and 
is the best value for the money of any on the market. 
Circulars free. Sample prints 10 cents. Sent C. O. D. to- 
any part of the country. MILLER & COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Photographic Specialties, } 


442 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
STATIONERY 


PRINTED cen the 


plain. roo Good Enyel- 
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wy opes printed to order andsent 

ey postpaid for 4oc. Noteheads, 
Statements & Business Cards, 
same price. Big reduction on 
larger lots. Price-list free. 
Samples, 4c. ‘‘ The bestis the 
cheapest.”’ Address 


WALTER MAYER, 
Box 1227, Madison, Wis. 












IE LIK FOUNTAIN PENwarrres 

-/ 2OOOOWORDS-1FILLINGY). 

Low price but good.” 2 extra pens and filler with each. A big bargain. » 

IMPROVED SELF-1NKING STAMP, PEN & PENCIL, Any name, 10¢ F 
4 





or name, town and state on, lac. = 
Business established 15 years. = (NOT THE CHEAP KIND °) 


Rubber Stamp Co. 85 New Haven, Conn, S33 
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WANTED 100,000 AGENTS’ NAMES at once. 
For particulars, send your name and address, and. 
a two cent stamp to 
EDWARD VAIL. 


Box 246, Madison, Ind. 


ABRAHAM'S SURE CORN REMOVER. 


A permanent, painless and speedy sure cure for all 
Corns, Bunions, Callouses, Warts, etc. Will be sent to. 
any part of the U. S. on receipt of r5c. Satisfaction. 
guaranteed or money refunded. AGENTS WANTED. 


S. ABRAHAM, Chemist, 
562 Grand Street, New York. 


NO 
INSTRUCTION NEEDED. 


This typewriter requires no teacher, and speed is easily 
attained with but little practice. i 


IT IS THE ONLY PRACTICAL LOW- 
PRICED TYPEWRITER. 


“ Business men are alive to the importance of having 
their letters written on the typewriter, and know that a. 
letter thus written will receive prompt attention.” 


WORLD WRITES 77 
TYPEWRITER © 9 | CHARACTERS. 


Mre Co.. Makers of Columbia Cycles, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 


THE BEST BOOKS! 


For a limited time any one of the following books will 
be given free to each person who sends 50 cents for a year’s. 
ubscription to PLAIN TALK, and ten cents extra for post- 
age and packing. OR, for a club of TEN, sent at one: 
time, a book to each subscriber, postage sree. 


Handy Atlas of the World. 
A wonderful little compend, and enormously popular, 
No other pocket Atlas can compare with it. 


Brawn and Brain—By Aldridge. 
The book which every young man at all interested in 
athletic sports of any kind wants. 
The Lamplighter—By Miss Cummins. 
One of the most popular of American novels. Has been: 
literally sold by the hundreds of thousands. 
Life of David Livingstone—By Thos. Hughes. 
Few books can equal this, few are so attractive. 
library is complete without a Life of Livingstone. 
Todd’s Student’s Manual, ; : nk 
No other book in the language, occupying a similar field, — 
compares with this in popularity. Every student should: — 
have a copy. : phi eawe: 


All books bound in cloth, in an attractive style, and: 
each one worthy a place upon the library shelf. si 
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A Pioneer Boy’s 


Adventure on the Missouri Border. 





C. H. GROVER. 





OOKING backward to that time, and considering the 

circumstances, as I have often done, I have to confess 

that I can find no tault with his parents. They did the best 

they could. If Dan had passed his first night from home 

at Clymer’s, as he was expected to, he would have had no 
adventure and there would have been nothing to tell. 

Here are the simple facts: Seth Burton, in early times, 
settled near where Platte City, Missouri, now stands. In 
trying to get homes for his children, (the most of whom 
were girls) he expended all ‘his money and even went in 
debt. Harder times came on, there was absolutely no mar- 
ket for farm products, and Mr. Burton gladly &ccepted the 
position of miller forth e Potawatomie Indians. He went 
with his wife and four children (the rest had married) to 
the Indian town on Sugar Creek, a part cf the country now 
included im Kansas. 

He faithfully applied 
to his debts all he could 
save from his small sal- 
ary. Atthe end of his 
third year of service, 
there remained unpaid 
but four hundred dollars, 
which sum he now had 
on hand. ‘To send this 
to his creditors, was no 
easy matter. His salary 
had been paid in silver; 
but, with considerable 
difficulty, he had ex- 
changed half of it for 
gold. ‘There was no pa- 
per money to be had. 

At that time none of 
the modern conveniences 
for travel or for the 
transmittalof money ex- 
isted. The former was 
done on horseback or in 
ox-wagons; money had 
to be carried by private 
messengers. The only 
messenger Mr. Burton 
had was his oldest son, 
Dan, then well on in his 
sixteenth year. He was 
small of his age, slender 
but very strong and 
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Dan had often made the 
same journey, as several of his married sisters were still 
living in Platte, and he was quite willing to go again, 
as he was told he could remain there till the next spring 


ctive. 


and attend school. The distance was one hundred and 
twenty-five miles along the border of Missouri. On the 
west side it was a wilderness, uninhabited and wild; 
on the east was an occasional cabin, but mostly too far 
from the road to be seen or conveniently reached. 
the road from Sugar Creek to the neighborhood of West- 
port, seventy-five or eighty miles, a traveler, would really 
see but one. 
Such was the situation, when, early one morning to- 
wards the last of October, Dan mounted his horse and rode 
away. He carried the money anda few clothes in a small 
‘pair of saddle-bags, thrown over his saddle and covered 


On. 


with a blanket, after the custom of the country. All day 
he jogged along, alone, without meeting or seeing any one 
When he came to the road leading off to Clymers, the sun 
was two or three hours high, and he saw he would have 
time to push on ten or twelve miles further, and stay at a 
cabin at Cold Water Grove, about a mile from the road. He 
knew nothing about the people living there, but supposed 
they would keep him over night. 


It did not occur to him that he might be running into 
danger, till he had passed the Clymer road. When he be- 
gan to think of it, he was greatly troubled and wished he 
had stopped at Clymer’s, who was an Indian trader and a 
friend of the Burtons. He had gone too far, however, to 


turn back, and resolved to goon and make the best of it. 


The sun, almost concealed by 
Indian summer, was touching the horizon and the Grove 
was rising slowly into view. Following a dim path across 
the prairie in that direction, he came to a corn-field inter- 
vening between the main road and thecabin. He followed 
the fence around, first on 
the east, then on the south, 
and again on the west to 
the house, which was situ- 
ated near the center ot the 
enclosure, but only a few 
rods from the western fence. 
Just north of the corn-field 
was a dense thicket of un- 
derbrush, with here and 
there an oak tree, the 
whole covering perhaps a 
hundred acres, and being 
dignified by the name of 
‘‘The Grove,’’ orsometimes 
‘“‘Cold Water Grove,’’ the 
latter from fine springs near 


To the east of the 
field a thick underbrush 
encroached upon the 
road, the ground broke 
into hills, and ravines, 
draining the superfluous 
water off to a little 
brook, a hundred yards 
distant, formed by a per- 
ennial spring. These 
features of the neighborhood, Dan carefully observed, as he 
approached the house. An old man, leathery and bent, 
stood in the yard, eyeing him with careless indifference. To 
Dan's courteous greeting and inquiry if he could get lodging 
for the night, the old man returned an affirmative answer, 
coupled with the information that he would have to wait 
on himself, and be satisfied with the poor fare he could 
offer. He was directed to take his horse to the spring for 
water, and then to tie it under a rail shed near by, cov- 
ered with corn-stalks; he would find corn for his horse in 
the field close by. 

Dan followed the instructions, and returning from the 
spring, he tied his horse under the shed, gathered corn 
enough for a good feed, and after putting it into the 
trough, for the horse, he removed the saddle and bridle 
hanging them with his blanket on the end of a rail left 


the thick haze and smoke of 
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projecting for such purposes. With the saddle bags on his 
arm; he walked towards the house which he now exam- 
ined with more care. He discovered it to be a low story 
and half cabin, constructed of unhewn logs. It was built 
double, that is with two lengths of logs, forming two goob- 
sized rooms below, with only one chimney, which was in 
the south end of the cabin. Either room, was entered dy 
a door on the east side and an inside door opened from 
one room into the other. Neither room was provided 
with a window. The door had been roug‘ily formed by 
slabs, split by hand, from logs, and smoothed off with an 
axe. The floor was of the same material. In front of the 
house, the fence, without gate or bars, had been left 
lower than elsewhere, for convenience in climbing it. Tall 
corn, still standing but dry, had been cultivated as closely 
to the house as possible. 

Outside the fence were some cows and young cattle. 
Some standing, others lying down, but all resting and 
chewing their cuds. Dan stood a minute outside, talking 
with the old man, and then without invitation entered the 
room with the chimney, judging from appearances that it 
was the common sitting room. 

A woman, without speaking a word, offered him one of 
the two chairs visible. He placed his saddle-bags near him 
in a corner, sat down and looked aronnd, No evidences 
of ordinary comfort met his view, only the poorest furni- 
ture, and but little of it; a square table, some wooden stools, 
and a couple of chairs; in one corner, a bed, in the opposite 
a low platform, which did service no doubt as a sleeping 
place for the old man. -A supper of corn bread, fried pork 
aad coffee was soon prepared, and eaten in silence. The 
woman, the old man’s daughter, Dan judged, said some- 
thing about her husband being absent, and expecting him 
home during the night. 

Having arisen unusually early and travelled pretty 
constantly all day, Dan was weary, and wished to retire. 
Before doing so, he went out to see how his horse had stood 
the journey and if anything more was needed’ ‘This was 
the first time he had left the saddle-bags out of his sight. 
He did not wish any one to discover how heavy they were. He 
was surprised to observe they had been moved by some one, 
during his absence, and one of the straps was unbuckled, 
as if some one had attempted to explore the contents, and 
had been interrupted before accomplishing it. He expressed 
his wish to get to bed, and as the old man had lain down 
the woman took up a greasy lamp, made of a gourd, with 
some lard in it and a wick of twisted cloth’ and told Dan to 
follow her. She passed into the north room, and up a rude, 
narrow stairway to the room or attic above, which was 
without partition forming but a single large room. She 
pointed to a bed on the floor at the south end, telling him he 
could sleep there. 

Waiting till he reached the bed, she withdrew, taking 
the lamp with her, and leaving Dan in darkness. This was 
but for a moment, however, as on returning to the room be- 
low, enough light from her lamp streamed up through the 
chinks in the puncheon floor to enable Dan to see indistinct- 
ly every thing inhis room. There was but little to be seen, 
and he took off his coat and lay down, putting the saddle 
bags, behind him at the head ofthe bed. He extended hinn- 
self on the bed and tried to sleep, but his solicitude had re- 
turned in full force, and led him to reconsider everything 
that had occurred since his arrival, and he was ferced to 
confess that he found no grounds for suspicion. 


In the first place, the occupants of the cabin held out no 
inducements to travellers to stop there, and the dim path 
leading from the military road was proof positive that few 
travelled it. The old man and woman had but yielded to 
the hospitality common throughout the country, and had 
permitted him to share their rude shelter and cheer, rather 
than turn him out into the houseless prairie. Even the 
tampering with the saddle bags, during his momentary ab- 
sence from the room proceeded most likely from curiosity, 
er perhaps they were in the way and had simply been put 
somewhere else. Evidently he had nothing to fear, and 
finally he fell asleep: 

How long his slumber lasted he did not know, but it was 
suddenly broken by a noise in the room below. He sat up 
in the bed and listened, he remembered that before going to 
sleep the light had been extinguished, the woman had, as 
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he supposed gone to bed, as everything was quiet. Now 
the light was streaming up through the floor, and he heard 
voices, men’s voices, in low conversation. Noiselessly he 
crept out of bed, and approaching one of the largest crevi- 
ces he peered down into the room, ‘The old man and wom- 
an were not visible, whether they were in bed or had left 
the cabin he could not tell; he never saw them again. A 
sight met his eyes, however, that under the circumstances 
might well have made the bravest tremble. Sitting at the 
table were two large, bearded, brutal looking men. These 
were facing the middle door which stood wide open. Here 
sat another man, as cruel and beastly in appearance as his 
companions. He could not distinguish all their words; but 
enough to know that he was the subject of their conversa- 
tion. 

He listened more intently, and soon heard enough to 
convince him that either the old man or woman had impart- 
ed all the knowledge they had of their guest, and their sus- 
picions as to what he had in his saddle bags. The opinion 
was expressed that he carried a large sum of money, much 
larger,indeed, than he really had. It was evident, too, that 
the men intended to possess themselves of it, at their con- 
venience; knowing that escape from the upper room was 
impossible, without passing through the lower one. For 
some reason, Dan knew not why, unless there was a camp 
of hunters at the spring, they expressed a wish to dispatch 
him as quietly as possible, and thought it best to overpower 
him while asleep. 

Dan, thoroughly aroused as to his danger, endeavored to 
discover some means of escape. He wore Indian moccasins 
and could step as stealthily as a panther. It occurred to 
him that he might approach the stairway, descend into the 
north room, and steal out at the door unperceived. He 
threw on his coat, raised the saddle bags and groping his 
way along the side of the building to the stairway peered 
down into the north room. His heart sank within him, for 
he discovered that the room was illuminated by the lamp.as 
distinctly as the south one, and its whole interior in plain 
view of the men at the table. He had expected to find: it 
otherwise, and now, thoroughly terrified, he no longer knew 
which way to turn. If he advanced, and freely offered the 
robbers his money, and begged only for his life, he knew 
they would murder him to prevent his informing on them. 
He tottered back to his bed, and again lay down; just in 
time to escape detection, for he heard one of the men say to 
the other he would softly go up stairs and see if the boy 
was asleep. z 

Dan instinctively thought it best to feign sleep as it 
would result in certain and immediate death to let them 
know that he had discovered their designs. He there- 
fore drew the cover over him,with his face towards the stair- 
way, and kept liis eyes nearly closed. He heard the robber 
gently ascending the stairs, carrying the lamp in his hand. 
At the stairs, he stopped to listen; he seemed uncertain 
about Dan’s being asleep, and cautiously approached to the 
middle of the room. There he again paused, held up the 
lamp, so that the light should fall full upon Dan’s face. 

A full minute he stood there, gazing with fierce, pitiless 
eyes, at Dan's pale face, and then silently withdrew. Dan 
made a slight movement as .if partially awakened. The 
man again stopped, turned his face towards Dan, listened a 
moment, then went down stairs and joined his companions. 
A short consultation followed his report, which was ended 
by one of them saying, ‘‘Oh, your light probably disturbed 
him,and nearly woke him up; he will be sound asleep again 
in fifteen minutes if we keep still.”’ 

Dan inferred from this that he would have a brief respite 
but no thought could suggest any possibility of escape. He 
was but a helpless boy, against these powerful men, who 
would kill him with as litt'e compunction as they would 
feel in killing a rat.. He no longer thought of escape;he re- 
alized that he must die; and he wondered what means they 
would employ. Most likely, he thought, they would spring 
upon him, two would hold him fast, while the third stabbed 
him in the heart, or cut his throat. Would it be very pain- 
ful and what would they do with his body? They would, he 
thought, throw it into the creek, or some dark ravine, where 
the wolves would eat his flesh and fight over his bones. 
All that would be left, the snows of the coming winter 
would hide from view, and in melting next spring 
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would bearaway and scatter ever the valley. His fate 
would never be known. His father, his poor, dear mother, 
his sisters and brother, he thought of them all; of their 
anxious sufferings, and wonderings why he did not return. 
He could not endure such thoughts any longer and deter- 
mined to make the one effort left to escape. The one that 
had occurred to him at first. Even failure would but hasten 
death by a few minutes. He rose, slipped his arm through 
the loops of the saddle bags, and was jusr starting to the 
stair-way from the bottom of which he intended to make a 
desperate dash for the outside door. Just at this moment 
he heard one of the cut-throats say, ‘‘There’s no use waiting 
any longer, he must be as sound asleep, now, as he ever 
will be; what’s the difference any way? He can’t give many 
yelps before we'll have him by the throat. Besides if he 
yelled all night, I don’t believe it would do him any good, 
or us any harni.”’ 

They arose and started, Dan heard them on the stairway,the 
first was now at the top, the other two close behind him: 
the hindmost one held the lamp in one hand, in the othera 
hatchet; the fore-most man held a large bowie knife. They 

‘had not caught sight of Dan, glaring at them from his corner 
like a trapped wild cat. 

At this momenta frightful cl atter of horses was heard, 
running at full speed, and now in front of the house. The 
robbers, panic-stricken,imagining they were about to be cap- 
tured by a squad of U. S. troops, hustled down stairs and 
out into the yard. 

Quick as lightning Dan followed to the foot of the stairs, 
but before he could reach the outside door he heard one say 
“Oh, it’s nothing but a drove of loose horses, better look 
out for the boy.’’ ‘he hind-most man ran back into the 
house, and Dan missed meeting him only by jumping be- 
hind the middle door, unperceived. All three of the robbers 
hurried up the stairway, and bent on nothing now but to 
secure their prey, madearush forthe bed. In their haste 
and agitation the light had been extinguished, leaving them 
in darkness. With their hands they explored the bed, felt 
round it and in the corners of the room,but found nothing. 


Astonished, but still believing the boy to be in the room 
two stationed themselves at the stairway, and the third 
went to the fire in the middle room to relight the lamp. 
He returned immediately, but a single glance around the 
bare walls sufficed to convince them that they were the sole 
occupants of the room. Correctly surmising the truth of the. 
matter he rushed out of the house in search of the fugi- 
tive, whose movenients I will now relate. 

When the men had re-entered the house and were hur- 
rying up the stairway, Dan glided out through the open 
door, turned the corner of the house, and in a moment hid 
himself in the corn field. His first thought was to run 
down to the shed and get his horse, but instinctively he saw 
the danger of this, as the robbers in anticipation of this, 
would reach the shed almost as soon as he could. Hethen 
remembered the thicket to the north of the field, and to- 
wards this he ran as fast as he could. He passed the fence, 
crossed the road running north, and entered the underbrush 
to the right. One of the men, on emerging from the house, 
ran to the horse-shed, but instantly returned reporting 
everything quiet in that direction. 

The night was moonless, but also cloudless, the stars 
over head were faintly visible, but towards the horizon, and 
on the earth everything was veiled by the thick, heavy 
haze. Objects were perceptible but a short distance; be- 
yond was impenetrable darkness. The robbers rightly sup- 
posing the fugitive would seek the nearest hiding place, 
looked in that direction, andcarefully examining the ground 
by the aid of the lamp, they discovered his fresh tracks in 
the soft dust, but could not follow them in the harder soil 
of the field. From the slight traces left they inferred he 
had betaken himself tothe thicket. Itseemed probable, too. 
that trusting to the darkness, he had even passed beyond it 
with the intention of making his way back to Clymers. 
These opinions they exchanged with each other as they 
walked along. It was thought best by them to hurry along 
the road, carefully examining each side of it, as far as the 
prairie, then turn to the left, and go round as far as the 
path leading into the military road. 

Dan, concealed in the brush, was sufficiently near to hear 
all this, and saw the advantage it gave him. As soon as 
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they had passed, he emerged from the brush behind them, 
passed through the cattle in front of the house, where every- 
thing seemed to have assumed its accustomed quiet, and 
found himself at the shed. Here instead of one horse, he 
found four tied, three of which, he easily divined, belonged 
to the robbers. 

He hastily saddled and bridled his mare, and was about 
to mount, when a new thought struck him. He could hear 
nothing of the robbers, so unfastening the three horses, he 
led them one at a time through the slip gap in the fence, cut 
their halters ard let them go, which they did at full speed 
in the direction taken by the herd of loose horses a few min- 
utes before. He then mounted his mare, feeling free from 
the danger of pursuit, and rode west through the corn field, 
crossed the fence, and soon regained the military road. 
Here, neither seeing, nor hearing his pursuers, he con sider- 
ed it most prudent to ride in the direction of Westport. 

Cautiously and with as little noise as possible he rode at 
first, but when he considered that he had placed a safe dis- 
tance between himself and his would-be murderers he urged 
his mare to a brisk trot, nor drew rein till he reached Grand 
river, ten or twelve miles distant from the Grove. He knew 
there was a cabin here occupied by a poor family and he had 
thought of stopping with them for breakfast. 

Day was just breaking and much to his surprise and 
satisfaction he rode into a camp of hunters, bound as he af- 
terwards learned for the Marias des Cygnes, and its tributa- 
ries. He found them engaged in preparations for breakfast. 
The men anxious to know how and why a boy had sudden- 
ly dropped among them at such atime and place, formed a 
circle around him to hear his story. Cautiously at first, but 
reassured as he proceeded by the appearance and sympathy 
of these kind-hearted men, he informed them who he was, 
where from and whither going. He told asimple, straight, 
forward story of his night adventure, neither disguising- 
distorting, nor magnifying anything. 

Fierce indignation against the cut-throats, who for money 
would have murdered a helpless boy, was expressed on all 
sides. A brief consultation followed, then volunteers were 
called for, and ina few moments six determined men were 
rapidly riding from the camp in the direction of Cold-Water 
Grove. 

Dan never saw them afterwards, nor heard the result of 
the expedition. Having fed his horse, and breakfasted with 
the hunters, he rested and slept a few hours, and then re- 


sumed the road towards Westport, where he arrived some- 


time before night. The next evening he reached the end of 
his journey, anda few days afterwards, his brother-in-law 
paid the money to Mr. Burton’s creditors, and canceled his 
debts. 


Dan attended school during the winter, studied hard, and - 


returned the following spring to his home at Suger Creek. © 


He never informed his parents of the danger he had incur- 
red on his way to Platte, nor did they ever know how nearly 
to death they had unconsciously exposed their boy. 


An Anecdote of Washington, 


URING the Revolutionary war a piece of heavy timber. 


was being raised for army purposes, and a corporal 
was overseeing it done, shouting to the men who were lift- 
ing, ‘‘Heave away! Yo, heave!’’ A horseman riding along 
said tohim: ‘‘Why don’t you lay hold yourself, and help 
these men lift? It is more than they can do.”’ ‘‘O,’’ replied 
the officer, ‘‘I ama corporal.’’ Then the man on horseback 
dismounted and laid hold of the timber and lifted with all 
his might. The work done, the man said: ‘‘Corporal, 
when you have not enough men to attend to a job like 
that, send for your commander-in-chief.’’ It was Wash- 
ington. 








HERE is nothing like a fixed, steady aim, with an hon- 
orable purpose. It dignifies the nature and insures 
success.—Stopford Brooke. : 





E HAVE received our first copy of PLAIN TaLK and 
are all very much pleased with it.—Miss H. C. H. 
Albany, Oregon. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


BY J. M. S. HAMILTON. 





FOURTH PAPER. 





T HAS become quite an ordinary thing to caricature the 
amateur photographer in the comic weekly of the day, 
and to picture him working under all kinds of disadvanta- 
ges to get a ‘“‘snap shot’’ at some object or distinguished 
person and in the imagination of some, his murder has been 
justified for daring to point his camera at an undisguised 
individual. Against this we must protest; the camera 
should be considered as an instrument for good, rather than 
evil, and the amateur photographer considered as a person 
more worthy of commendation than condemnation. 

The possession of a camera instantly creates in the mind 
of the possessor a thirst for the discovery of the beautiful in 
nature, the eye is ever on the alert for more scenes to pict- 
ure, and gradually an artistic sense is developed which is 
of value to_all and especially to the amateur. Nature 
becomes an open book to him over which he never tires; 
every piece of moorland or mountain glen, every river or 
brooklet withits miniature cascades becomes a page or para- 
graph conveying to his mindits instruction,teaching that life 
is worth theliving. The amateur cari enjoy nothing which 
has not some feature of beauty on account of artistic taste 
which the camera has developed. To prove how effective 
the camera has become; an eminemt divine has recently per- 
mitted himself to be photographed for a Sunday newspaper 
in forty different positions showing his facile adaptability 
for all moods supplicative or otherwise. On the other hand 
the ordinary mortal with no soul for pictures is apt to regard 
the amateur with his camera as a nuisance, and to such an 
extent has he carried his antipathy that he labels all things 
that he may possess ‘‘Private property all rights to photog- 
raph reserved.’’ While we should not counsel encroach- 
ment upon private property without permission, we still 
think the amateur should not hesitate to transfer the beau- 
tiful to his plate whenever and wherever he may get the 
opportunity, and thus by his instrumentality permit others 
to enjoy what selfishness would deny them. 

When the amateur leaves the out-dooror landscape pho- 
tography and attempts in-door or interior views, he must re- 
member that the difficulty he labors under in getting a good 
interior view, far exceeds that which he would have in tak- 
ing an out-door or landscape view. Without doubt the cor- 
ner selected for the first trial of the camera within the home 
circle will be that which contains the most light, possibly a 
corner in which two windows are situated and the sitter is 
placed directly between them with all thenecessary arrange- 
ment of furniture to produce, it is thought, a pleasing result; 
but if the amateur follows this line of procedure the result 
will be anything but pleasing. While asmuch light as it is 
possible to get in the room is most desirable, the amateur 
should avoid cross lights. If you are fortunate enough to 
possess two windows in the corner of the room, close the one 
through which the lesser amount of light comes and hang 
a piece of cheese cloth netting to reflect the light upon the 
dark side of the sitter. Ifa sheet is used to reflect the light 
its effect will be illogical, as the dark side of the sitter will 
appear lighter than the dark side in the finished print. To 
avoid this something which will not reflect an intensely 
white light should be used. 

Great care should be given in timing the exposure and as 
notwo rooms may contain the same amount of light, it is per- 
haps, best to use a rapid plate for interior views. Only es- 
periment with the plate used will determine the time re- 
quired for the exposure. We have seen a good interior 
view in which the plate was exposed thirty-six hours, but 
the interior was very diinly lighted. 

For interior views a wide angle lens should be used, 
especially ifan interior of a dwelling and not a portrait is 
desired, as more space is covered at shorter range by the 
wide angle lens. 

If the family should number among the circle a baby, it 
will probably be the first called upon to do duty as a sitter, 
for who among us has not expressed the wish, at some time, 
to have the baby’s picture as it appears upon some particu- 
lar occasion? It is well to bear in mind, though, that when- 
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ever the baby is the object focused upon, the most rapid 
plate that can be secured should be used, for who.ever saw 
the baby that could be still for four seconds at one time 
while awake? Even with the most rapid plate the baby 
may get in one or two moves before you can cap your lens, 
and witha slow plate it would appear thata half a dozen 
babies had got tangled up in a knot, and each was endeav- 
oring to extricate itself. The amateur should not expect 
too much from his lens, he must not suppose for instance, 
that with an ordinary view lens, he can produce a good por- 
trait. Ofcourse he can produce a likeness with any lens, 
but he should not be surprised if his production in the por- 
trait line, with an ordinary view lens did not equal the fin- 
ished product of the artist with a portrait lens. : 

The introduction of the ‘‘flash light’ has to a certain ex- 
tent made the amateur independent of the day light for inte- 
rior views, as by the use ofthe ‘‘flash light’’ he can photo- 
graph the home circle upon the darkest night as quickly as 
he could out of doors upon a bright, sunny day. Great care 
should be taken when using this lighr, as the action of the 
magnesium powder is very rapid like gun powder; great 
care should be used in touching a light to it. Use along 
stick or something by which you can keep at a distance. 
The light produced is an intense white light and the flash is 
so sudden that the eyes are liable to close involuntarily, 
giving one the impression that all were asleep when the pic- 
ture was taken. To prevent this, let a light be placed be- 
hind the camera which will serve to keep the pupil more nat- 
ural and keep the eyes accustomed to light. The vessel con- 
taining the powder, which should be a shallow dish, should 
be elevated above the camera and a little tothe rear. Hang 
a sheet so that a reflection can be thrown upon that part of 
the room you desire to photograph and see that all things 
are at the proper focus within the range of the lens. Re- 
move the cap from the lens before touching off the powder 
aud replace the cap when the light is extinguished. An 
ounce of powder is not toomuch to produce a distinct picture. 
Be careful not to have anything near the flame of the pow- 
der which could be ignited, and ventilate your room as soon 
as you have replaced the cap upon your lens. 





Emergencies. 


SNAKE Brres—Apply ammonia freely to the wound and 
give whiskey freely. 


LIME IN THE Eye—Clean the eye with a feather or cam- 
el’s hair brush ; bathe with weak vinegar and water. 


FAINTING.—Put subject on back, perfectly level. Air. 
Ammonia to the nose. Gentle stimulant when patient can 
swallow. Keep extremities warm. 


SUNSTROKE.—Place the patient in the shade; remove 
clothing ; douche with cold water freely ; rub the head and 
body with pieces of ice. 

For Doc Birge.—Suck the wound freely; then burn it 


with lunar caustic or with strong carbolic acid, by means 
of a stick or the wood end of a match. 


For EpItepric Frir.—Let the patient inhale nitrite of 
amyl. Place him in a position so that he will not injure 
himself, loosen his clothing and wait for convulsions to 
subside 

BurRNS AND SCALDS.—If on an extremity, immerse the 
part in a hot bath, and wait till the doctor comes. If else- 
where,apply freely, vaseline; lard and flour, well worked to- 
gether; white-lead paint; olive oil. Dress to exclude air and 
keep the part warm. 

Antidotes. 


For STRYCHNINE,—Chloral, 30 grs., repeated; bromide 
of potassium, 60 grains, repeated; chloroform or ether, by 
inhalation. 


For ALKALIES. Vinegar, freely; acetic acid and water; 
lemon-juice; dilute muriatic acid; any dilute acid. 


For Oprum.—Strong coffee, freely; tincture belladonna, 
r5 drops, repeated in 15 minutes if necessary. 


For Acips.—Lime water; chalk and water; magnesia and 
water; ammonia and water; ashesand water; tooth-powderin 
water;and soapwater, 
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HOW TO DOTT. 


Original contributions solicited for this page. Send sketches, no matter how rough 
with descriptions, and when possible, illustrations will be made, 











Aid for the Drowned. 


T IS to be hoped that none of PLAIN TALK’s readers will 
have occasion to make use of the following instructions 
regarding the treatment of the drowned, but accidents do 
happen, and it is well to be prepared for them. These rules 
were first given to the public by the State Board of Health 
of Michigan. They should be carefully studied and thor- 
oughly understood. 


First.—Remove all Obstructions to Breathing. 
loosen or cut apart all neck and waist bands. 
Turn the patient on his face, with the head down hill ; 
stand astride the hips with your face towards his head, and, 
locking your fingers together under his belly, raise the 
body as high as you can without lifting the forehead off the 
ground (Fig. 1.), and 
give the body a smart 
jerk to remove mucus 
from the throat and 
water from the wind- 
pipe; hold the body 
suspended long 
- enough toslowly count 
ONE, TWO, ‘THREE, 
t. By _ FOUR, FIVE, repeating 
eee SB SEE =m he jerk more gently 
“a “Cr =5—~> two or three times. 
SECOND.—Place the 
patient face downward 
Fic. 1. and maintaining all the 
while your position astride the body, grasp the points of the 
shoulders by the clothing, or, if the body is naked, thrust 
your fingers into the arm-pits, clasping your thumbs over 
the points of the shoulders, and vazse the chest as high as you 
can (Fig. 2) without lifting the head quite off the ground, 
and hold it long enough to slowly count ONE, TWO, THREE. 
Replace him on the ground, with his forehead onhis flexed 
arm, the neck straightened out, and the mouth and nose 
free. (Fig. 3.) Place your elbows against your knees and 
your hands upon the sides of his chest over the lower ribs, 
and press downward and inward with increasing force long 
enough to slowly count onE, Two. Then suddenly let go, 
grasp the shoulders as before and raise the chest (Fig. 2); 
then press upon the ribs, etc. (Fig.3) These alternate 
movements should be repeated 1010 15 timesa minute for 
an hour at least, un- 
less breathing is re- 
stored sooner. Use 
the same regularity 
as in natural breath- 
ing. 
TuHirRD.—After 
breathing has com- 
menced,RESTORE 
THE ANIMAL HEAT. 
Wrap him in warm 
blankets, apply bot- 
tles of hot water, hot : 
bricks, or anything =(4=, 
to restore heat. 
Warm the head nearly +e 
as fast as the body i 
lest convulsions come 
on. Rubbing the FIG. 2. 
body with warm cloths or the hand, and slapping the fleshy 
parts, may assist to restore warmth, and the breathing also. 
If the patient can SURELY swallow, give hot coffee, tea, 
milk, or a little hot sling. Give spirits sparingly, lest they 
produce depression. Place the patient in a warm bed, give 
him plenty of fresh air, and keep him quiet. 


AVOID DELAY. A MOMENT may turn the scale for 
life or death. Dry ground, shelter, waimth, stimulants, 
etc., at first are nothing,— ARTIFICIAL BREATHING IS EVERY- 
THING,—is the ONe REMEDY,—all others are secondary. 

Do not stop to remove wet clothing before efforts are 
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made to restore breathing. Precious time is wasted, and the 
patient may be fatally chilled by the exposure of the naked 
body, even in the summer. Give all your attention and ef- 
fort to restore breathing by forcing air intq and out of the 
lungs. If the breathing has just ceased, a smart slap on 
the face, or a vigorous twist of the hair will sometimes 
start it again, and may be tried incidentally, as may also 
pressing the finger upon the root of the tongue. 

Before natural breathing is fully restored, do not let the 
patient lie on his back unless some person holds the tongue 
forward, which may be done with a towel or handkerchief. 
The tongue by falling back may close the windpipe and 
cause fatal choking. 

If several persons 
are present, onemay 
hold the head steady 
keeping the neck 
nearly straight; 
others may remove 
wet clothing, replac- 
ing at once clothi1 
which is dry and 
warin; they may w-_ 
so chafe the limbs, 
and thus promote 
circulation. 

Prevent friends 
from crowding 















FIG. 3 
around the patient and excluding fresh air. 


DO NOT GIVE UP TOO SOON. You are working for life. 
Any time within two hours you may be on the very thresh- 
old of success without there being any sign of it. ; 








How to Raise the Tiger Beetle. 


HE tiger beetles all have metallic colors and are usu- 
ally very brilliant beneath the body. They were clas- 
sified as Cicindella or Torchbearers, and may have at first 
been regarded as phosphorescent, but they are not. They 
are savages with the taste of cannibals. They are swift 
runners and quick flyers, and not easy to capture. The 
larvee are fierce and only one can be kept in a box, as they 
will devour one another. They burrow in the ground. 
Old tin cans, such as canned fruit is preserved in, with a 
fine wire screen cover will be just the thzng to keep them 
in. Fill the can two thirds full of moist earth and press 
it in with an inclined surface like a side hill. 

Make a hole in the earth with the end ofa pen holder, 
and the larva will take possession of the hole at once for 
its hiding place. Feed with flies, fleshy caterpillars or 
small pieces of fresh meat once a day. Remove all rem- 
nants daily. Moisten the soil carefully once or twice a 
week. Keep damp but not too wet, as wetness favors the 
development of destructive parasites. Keep the box ina 
dark or shady place. The larva will feed four or five 
weeks, but the pupa is developed in about tendays. These 
savage beetles are interesting for observation. The larvee 
are to be found on sloping banks in the vicinity of the 
place where the beetles are found on the wing.—A. W. P. 








‘©? LIKE the paper very much,’’ writes Oscar M. Chase, 
East Holden, Me. 








HE principal of one of the largest and best-known 
schools on Long Island,'wrote recently: ‘‘I received one 
number of PLAIN TALK, and was pleased with its informa- 
tion abounding on every page. I hope to see PLAIN TALK 
again.’’ 





LAIN TALK tor June Had an excellent story entitled’ 

‘“‘Fritz,’’ by Jennie Fairman Smith, in which she shows 
that young Germany may teach young America lessons in 
politeness and also how it is possible for a poor boy to 
climb step by step life’s difficult ladder successfully. It 
has a useful paper upon photography for amateurs, also 
tells of the jolly life of the young Chautauquan. The 
‘plain talks’ upon Geology, Natural History and all sorts 
of items make it a usefwf and readable magazine for the 
young.—Rock County Banner, Clinton, Wis. 
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PHILATELY. 


ALVAH DAVISON, seer Sees r eae 


176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





EDITOR, 








HICAGO seems to be loosing its grip on matters phil- 
atelic. Of all the collectors in that big village, not a 
solitary one put in an appearence at the convention. What 
is the matter, boys, saving money for the fair, or have you 
spent it all in getting a site. 

The Canadian Philatelic Association held their Conven- 
tion in Montreal shortly after their American brethren got 
through. They usually have but a slim attendance and the 
members don’t take the interest in their Association they 
should. It is thought by some that ultimately the Canad- 
jan Association will become a branch of the American, as 
that will give the members more and better privileges than 
they can enjoy in their own, while a combination of both 
Associations would result in mutual benefits. 


The republican party or some of them are still clamoring 
for a reduction of the postage to one cent an ounce. A re- 
cent cartoon in one of the comic papers calls on the party to 
redeem its platform pledges, one of which is the reduction 
mentioned. If it is done, what with increasing the carriers’ 
nay and reducing their hours of labor, the post office depart- 

_ment at the end of their fiscal year will hardly show as good 
abalance of profitas it-has been doing, butif the surplus 
needs reducing—as many claim it does—the letter rate is a 
good place to commence, as it effects to a more or less extent 
every inhabitant of the country. 


Mr. C. |F. Rothfuchs the genial dealer of Washington, 
D. C, has been giving a reporter for the Washington Sunday 
Herald a dose of philatelics as is evidenced by a column and 
ahalf articleinthe issue of August tenth. Brother Roth- 
fuchs ought to know by this time that the name of our glori- 
ous association is not the National, but the American, yet 
this limagine was butaslip of the tongue. Such articles 
as this do much for the cause of philately, asthey serve to 
make it known to many who never see a stamp paper, and 
yet who may have a leaning toward the pursuit. If all col- 
lectors would strive to have an article occasionally in their 
local. paper, the ranks would fillup much faster than they 
now do, and it would be of individual benefit to each, as the 
more collectors we have the greater will be the knowledge 
concerning stamps, the more will the pursuit be elevated, 
and where we now find one solitary philatelist in a village 
we could hope in the future to find a society, a consumation 
devoutly to be wished for by all who have the interest of 
stamp collecting at heart. 


For a summer month the one past has heen particularly 
active in stamp matters in the city. This was caused by 
the ‘annual convention of the American Philatelic Associa- 
tion being held, at which the officers for the next two years 
were announced. They are as follows: President, John K. 
Tiffany; Vice President, Chas. B. Corwin; Secretary, M. F. 
Walton; Treasurer, Chas. Gregory; International Secretary, 
Joseph Rechert. Much interest was manifested in the result, 
as a law of the Association stated that each officer must re- 
side in a different State, while Messrs. Corwin and Reichert 
are both from the State of New Jersey. After a long and 
bitter debate the President declared that both men could take 
the offices if the law mentioried was changed during the con- 
vention. This was done, so according to the President’s 
opinion they are both elected, yet many still claim that their 
election is illegal and their ground for so reasoning is this: 
The polls for the election closed at the opening of the con- 
vention, at which time the officers were either elected or not 
elected. Four days after the polls closed the laws were 
changed, but how could these men take offices under laws 
passed four days after the election was over? Were they not 
voted for and elected under the old constitution? This 
point was brought forward by Mr. Walton, but the celerity 
with which he was— figuratively speaking—sat upon by the 
chair, led many to think that gag law was being used. The 
convention of the Association lasted four days, this being 
one in excess of all previous conventions. On one of the 
evenings the visiting members were escorted to Manhattan 
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Beach where a suinptuous banquet was given in their honor 
by the metropolitan members. Here they were so stuffed 
with good things that they voted the New Yorkers, ‘‘Bully 
Fellows.’’ The members were given an opportunity to roam 
around a little, which many of them improved in various 
ways. 


A GREAT COLLECTION. 


| 2 ger the month I spent a few days at the home of Mr. 
H. E. Deats, at Flemington, N. J., and although it 
seems superfluous for me to mention what is probably com- 
nionly known in regard to his stamps, yet he is always ac- 
quiring so many new things, that I venture to say a little 
on the subject. Mr. Deat’s collection of revenue proofs is 
the finest in the United States, and probably in the world, 
and that is a pretty bold assertion, isn’t it? But when we 
consider that he has bought proof upon proof, collection up- 
on collection in its entirety, and that collections which were 
far famed for their completeness have become simply a port- 
ion of his, then we can begin to get an idea—and only an 
idea—of the immensity and value of his possessionsin the 
stamp line. If you were to start before breakfast to look 
over his sheets, the shades of night would find the pleas- 
ing task still undone, for fast as you could go over them 
new ones would take their place, until in desperation you 
would cry ‘‘Hold, the night cometh, and the arm is weary.’’ 
Our friend’s latest acquisition is a beautiful set of the 
revenue stamps of Canada. ‘These he has mounted on large 
sheets about 15 x 20 inches, to accomodate the long cigar 
box stamps, In the same fashion he has mounted a nearly 
complete set of the United States tobacco stamps, from the 
crude first issue down tothe present one. There are many 
varities of these owing to the difference in the paper, some 
being on pink, others on plain and some on watermarled. 
The length of some of the stamps is very great, put he has 
solved the problem ofmounting them by using the large 
sheets, and it is the only good method. Mr. Deats believes 
that there is a future forthe revenue stamps, and I will 
probably have something further to say in that line at a later 
period. 





A Prize for Stamp Collectors, 


HE prize offered in the June number of PLAIn TaLK for 

the best essay of not more than 250 words on ‘‘Why I 

aia Stamp Collector,’’ was awarded to Walter B. Ogden, 

41o Ioth st., Brooklyn, N. Y., and his essay is printed in 
this issue. 

Another prize, a ‘‘Youth’s Companion’’ stamp album, 
handsomely bound iu leather, or a package containing a 
set each of the Flags, Arms and Portraits of Rulers of the 
World (as the winner may choose) is offered for the best es- 
say of not more than 500 words on ‘‘What may be Learned 
from the Stamps of Gambia.’’ Anyone may compete— 
open to theworld. Essays must Le in before October roth. 








Why I ama Stamp Collector. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 


Gent are various manias for collecting in this country 
—coins, stamps, curios, buttons, cigarette pictures, 
china, etc., but I think that of stamp collecting i is the most 
popular. But many of the people seized with the idea of 
making a stamp collection give up their project before they 
havea chance to find out what advantages they would have 

derived had they persevered. 

More history and geography can be learned from five 
dollars spent in stamps than from fifty dollars expended at 
an academy or college, and with less exertion and greater 


pleasure. Whoever beside stamp collectors know anything 
about Nowannugger or any of the Indian States. Certain 
it is that during the seven years I attended school, I never 


even heard of them. I remember that none but the collect- 
ors in my class knew what country owned St. Thomas. The 
principal himself did not know. either did he notice any 
mistake when the atlas declared Gambia to be a French 
possession. ‘The philatelists did. 

Ask an ordinary business man what valuesthere are in 
the new issue, what people are represented thereon and 
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what will he say? Ask him to explain the difference be- 
tween engraving and typography or laid and wove papers, 
and hear his excuses for his ignorance. 

There are the reasons for my collecting stamps. I have 
found my mania extremely interesting, and have derived a 
good deal of pleasure and information from it. I have 
found it exceedingly instructive, and, besides, it has not 
been in theleast expensive.—WALTER B. OGDEN, Arooklyn. 








| JERE is testimony as to the paying qualities of PLAIN 

TALK as an advertising medium; I have had two 
three line advertisements in your paper offering stamps 
for sale and received sixteen answers to the first and sixty- 
three tothe second. Your paper is a good advertising 
medium. To one exchange notice I received thirty-seven 
answers, and to another eleven.’’—J. R., ///inois. 








GAMES AND PASTIMES. 


Contributions for this department are solicited in regard to every variety of indoor 
and outdoor amusement. 








The Word Hunt. 


"THIS feature of PLAIN TALK grows more interesting 
each month, and while some drop out because of not 

having received a prize, others send in lists and keep up 
the interest. The winners for June with the base word 
Centumviral, are: 

First prize to Albert Pennell, West Gray, Maine, 63 
correct words, original list 685. 

Second prize to Miss Emma LL. Hauck, New London, 
Conn., 624 correct words; original list 663. 

Third prize to Louis A. Hennick, Jr., Baltimore City 
College, Baltimore, Md., 513 correct words; original list 


539. 
The word selected for the next word-building contest is 


TUF-TAFFETA. 


_ Note this particular: Hereafter all prize papers must be 
sent to Gro. D. THomas, 14 High Street, Waltham, Mass., 
who is to have charge of this contest. 

The rules governing the contest are as follows: 


1, Only subscribers can compete but any one may send their subscriptious in 
with their list of words. 

2. Proper names will not be allowed, and only words found in the body of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, which will be considered a final authority in deciding 
all disputed points. 

ee vee. suffixes and abbreviations will not be counted, nor will plurals be 
allowed, 

4. Words marked ‘‘obsolete”’ will not be counted, unless they are still current in 
some one of their meanings. 

5. Words of different meaning, but spelt the same, count as one word. 

6. Words of the same meaning, but spelled differently, count one word for each 
spelling, unless one is obsolete. 
~ + 7, No letter can be used more than once in the same word unless used more than 
once in the word or words used as a basis of the contest. 

8. Alllists must be written in ink (or ona tvpe-writer) and must be alphabet- 
ically arranged, and the words numbercd consecutively. 

9. The full name and address of the contestant must be written at the top of the 
first sheet, and also the word used as the basis of the contest. 
~ 10. Incase of a close contest. the number of errors and the general neatness of 
he work will be taken into consideration in awarding the prize. 


The contest will close Sept. roth, and the result will be 
announced in the next number thereafter. 

The prizes are as follows: 

The first prize will be any three of our new prize books; 
the second prize, any two of the books; the third prize any 
one. See list in advertising pages. 








Answers to June Questions, 


O TWO of the questions in the June number, Geo. E. 
Ugland of Philadelphia sends the first correct answers 

To the question ‘‘How Many’’ he answers ‘‘301”’ 

He solves the problem of ‘‘Crossing the River,’’ as 
follows: 

‘-First two natives go over, one native comes back and 
takes the other over, another native brings the canoe back 
and two Englishmen go over, leaving two Englishmen and 
two natives over, while one Englishman and one native is 
left. An Englishman and a native return, and two English- 
men then go over, leaving two natives on shore, one, and 
three Englishmen and one native on shoretwo. The na- 
tive goes over and brings back another native, goes over 
and gets the other one and they are altogether again.”’ 
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A. Test in Punctuation. 


| N THE June nunther two different sentences were given 
to be punctuated. ‘The second was: 


“King Charles I walked and talked.three days after he was executed,”’ 


This was not difficult, nearly all agreeing to put either a 
period or semicolon after “talked’’. 
The other sentence 


- If Moses was the son of Pharaoh’s daughter then he was the dangbier of Phara- 
oh’s son. 


was treated in a great variety of ways as witness the follow- 
ing: 


If Moses was theson of Pharaoh’s daughter, then he was. The daughter of Pha- 
raoh’s son, 


‘ If Moses was the son of Pharaoh's daughter; then he was the d.uughter of Phara~ 
oh’s; son, 


If Moses was the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, then he was the daug.terof Phara- 
oh’s, son. 


If Moses was the son of Pharaoh’s daughter then, he was the danghter-of-Phara- 
oh’s. son, 


If Moses was the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, then he was the, (danghter of Phara~ 
oh’s), son. 


If Moses was the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, then he was the (daughte. of Pha- 
raoh’s) son. 


If Moses was the son of Pharaoh’s,daughter, then he was the daughter lof Phara- 
oh’s son. 


If Moses was the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, then he was (the daughter of Phara- 
oh’s son.) 


= If Moses was the son, of Pharaoh’s daughter, then he was the daughter of Phara- 
oh's, son. 

Is any one of these correct? Ifso, why? If not, why 
not? Study the matter up. Thinkit over. Ifyou areright 
defend the position you have taken and attack that taken 
by others. Schools are about to commence. Ask your 
schoolmates and your teachers. Don’t make a ‘‘son’’ and 
and a ‘‘daughter’’ both out of Moses. Somebody will get 
a prize worth having (a surprise, too) as soon after October 
1oth as it is possible to examine the papers sent in. Tet 
them come at any time up to that date. And if you think 
the first one you send in can be improved on, why send an- 
othsr. Punctuation is a greatart. Try to work out a little 
understanding of it from this contest. Now, then! 





What is a Billion ? 





HE following is clipped from an exchange: ‘‘A billion 

in America is a thousand millions. In England a 

billion is‘a million of millions.’’ Is this statement correct? 
If so, how so? If not, why not? 





Can You Spell? 


ICTATE the following sentence to your friend, and if 

he spells every word correctly the first time, tell him 

he is a smart fellow; ‘‘It is an agreeable sight to witness the 

embarrassment of a harassed peddler attempting to gauge 

the symmetry of a peeled onion, which a sibyl has stabbed 

with her poniard, regardless of the innuendoes of the lilies 
of a carnelian hue.’’ 








From a Prize WInner. 


To Editors of PLAIN TALK: 


BEG to inform you that I have read both books, viz:— 
‘‘Brawn and Brain’’ and ‘‘Student’s Manual,’’ received 


as prizes. I think that the latter is the best book I have 
read on the subject. It isa No. 1 book, many thanks for 
the same. I have not been competing for some time but 


am not out of the race; will begin again; I want to give 
others a chance too,—J. W. FALKNER, Freeport, Pa. 








A Bright Young Natural History Student. 


SMALL boy’s class in natural history.—Professor— 

‘‘Animals that have no feet and crawl along the 
ground are called reptiles. Who can give me an example 
of a reptile?’ Young Brown—‘‘A worm.’’ Professor— 
‘‘Excellent.’? Now will some boy think of a second rep- 
tile!’ Young Jones—‘‘ Another worm.”’ 
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ee golden-rod is the choice of 81,308 of New York’, 

school-children, who sent in votes to the Superintend- 
ent of public instruction, the rose having 79,666 votes, the 
daisy 33,603, the violet 31,176, the pansy 21,202, and so on. 
About 125 different varieties were voted for, and the total 
number of votes was 318,079. 








0 RAG is a good dog, but Holdfast is bette: ’’ Sorunsa 

homely old saying. And there is frozen truth in it. 
Be sure you are at the right thing, and then stick to it 
through thick and then. Reward will surely fol'ow persis- 
tent, well-directed effort. Don’t let a small measure of suc- 
cess satisfy, but push on, and on, for the better things 
that are ahead. 








HE publishers of PLAIN TALK have a small fund from 
the proceeds of which they have been able to send 
free copies of the paper to a limited number of reading- 
rooms and thelike. Mr. Morris O. Ezekiel, the Secretary 
of the Children’s Library Association, 590 Seventh Avenue, 
Niw York, writes: ‘‘I desire to extend to you, on behalf of 
the C. L. A., thanks for your generous offer. ciWe uk ee f 
Your. paper is, Ithink, a model of what it claims to be, 
and should be patronized by every family.’’ 


HIS isa day of societies and of organized effort in all 
directions. One of the latest organizations is known 

as the American Wild Flower Club, the office of its secretary 
being at Wilmington, Del. Its object is the preservation, 
cultivation and gradual dissemination of our native wild 
flowers. Branches have already been organized in many 
places. There is no entrance fee for branches, nor are there 
atty dues or assessments. If any of our readers are inter- 
ested they can obtain further information by addressing the 
Secretary at Wilmington. No other address is necessary. 





66y 7OUNG men,”’ says the Medical Record, ‘‘the first ques- 

tion your employers ask themselves when business 
becomes slack, and when it is thought necessary to econo- 
mize in the matter of salaries, is: ‘Who can best be spared?’ 
It is the shirks, the makeshifts. Young men, please re- 
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member that these are not the ones who are called for 
when responsible positions are to be filled. Would you 
like to gauge your own future for a position of prominence? 
Would you like to know the probabilities of your getting 
such a position? What are you doing to make yourself 
valuable in the position you now occupy? If you are doing 
with your might what your hands find to do, the chances 
are ten to one that you soon become so valuable in that 
position that you cannot be spared from it.’’ 
An Interesting Theory. 
CURIOUS theory has been advanced by Jacob Reese, 
a metallurgical engineer of Philadelphia. He says 
that the earth is a great dynamo, revolving around its 
axis at a peripherical velocity at the equator of more than 
1,000 miles an hour, a much higher speed than is attained 
by any dynamo made by man. 

By virtue of the dynamic action of the earth electricity 
is drawn into it. And as the dynamic action is largely due 
to its velocity, and the velocity being greatest at the equa- 
tor, the dynamic effect will be greatest at that point. Hence 
the greatest amount of electricity will be drawn to the 
earth at the equator and the least at the poles. 

Temperature being the measure of molecular activity 
(as weight is the measure of matter) the temperature will 
be highest at the equator because the molecular activity is 
greatest at that point and so the temperature will be less 
and less as we pass from the equator toward the North or 
the South poles, because the peripherical velocity grows 
less and the dynamic action is diminished. The phenomena 
we call sun rays are produced by the electric currents drawn 
to the earth by its dynamiic action. 

Matter fer se is imponderable and inert; it is endowed 
with energy by the physical forces, and is thus made elec- 
trical. The different elementary bodies are endowed with 
energy in different degrees, hence they vary in their elec- 
tric capacity. The phenomena of weight and _ specific 
gravity are caused by the dynamic action of the earth 
drawing all matter containing electricity to it, and conse- 
quently as the matter is differently endowed with electric 
power, the dynamic effect in drawing it to the earth will 
vary accordingly. Wethus find that the difference in the 
weight and the specific gravity of matter is caused by the 
dynamic action of the earth. 

Matter may be divided ; the end of physical division is 
the molecule. Sir William Thompson, an expert in mole- 
cular physics, says that there are nineteen million million 
million molecules in a cubic centimeter of any gas. From 
this we learn that the particles that compose the atmos- 
phere are infinitely small. The dynamic action of the 
errth drawing the electric sun current through the atmos- 
phere forces these minute molecules into such a high state 
of activity that they exhibit the phenomenon we eall sun- 
light. Sunlight being produced by the molecular activity 
of our atmosphere, is confined to it, and darkness prevails 
between our.atmosphere and the sun. 

The electricity drawn into the earth by its dynamic ac- 
tion increases the molecular activity of the material, and 
as the electric currents approach the center of the earth 
they focus, and by their aggregated action the molecular 
activity of the earth isincreased to that velocity that ex- 
hibits incandescence. Thus we find that the heat of the 
earth is not produced nor is it sustained by the combina- 
tion of fuel, suchas coal, oilor natural gas, but is gener- 
ated and sustained by the dynamic action of the earth. 

The greatest peripherical velocity, and the greatest dyn- 
aniic action being at the equator, the greatest amount of in- 
candescent matter will be found beneath the torrid zone, 
and for this reason volcanic action will be confined’ to that 
locality. ; 

The normal path of energy is from the higher to: the 
lower degree of activity, hence the electricity drawn to the 
earth by its dynamic action passes from the higher peri- 
pherical velocity to the lower velocity near the axis, and 
from thence out at or near the North pole and from there to 
the North Star, thus producing the Northern lights and an 
arctic open polar sea, for the electric current passing out 
at the North Pole will put the water into such a high ‘state 
of activity as will prevent its freezing, notwithstanding 
the low peripherical velocity of the earth at that locality. ° 
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Scotch Weather Wisdom. 


TIEN the moon is on ker back, 
Gae mend yer shoon an’ sort yer thack 
When round the moon there is abrouch 

The weather will be cauld and rouch. 

E’enin’ red an’ mornin’ gray 

Are tokens sure 0’ a bonnie day; 

E’en gray an’ mornin’ red, 

Put on yer hat or ye’ll wet yer head. 

If grise grow green in Janaveer 

?T will be the waur for’t a’ the year. 

If Candlemas day be dry and fair 

The hauf o’ the winter’s tae come and mair: 

If Candlemas day be wet an’ foul 

The haut 0’ winter’s ganeat Yuel. 

Febrawar will fill the dyke, 

Be it black or be it white. 

March dust and March wun’ 

Bleach as well as summer’s sun; 

March dustan’ May sun 

Mak’ corn white an’ maidens dun. 

Mist in May an’ heat in June. 

Mak’ the harvest unco sune. 





A Study of the Collections of School Children. 


ISS Sara E. Wiltse, who has been for several years a 
systematic observer of childhood, has lately sent to 
the writer, along with a mass of other valuable but as yet 
undigested material, the answers of 227 Boston school-boys 
of fifteen and sixteen years of age, to a short set of ques- 
tions about their collections. Of this number only nineteen 
had never made collections they deemed worth reporting. 
One hundred and forty-four reported collections of two 
kinds of objects; ninety-five of three kinds; twenty-eight 
of four kinds; and a few of five and more kinds. Stamps 
were most frequentiy collected; then followed in order of 
frequency, coins; marbles, sometimes to the number of sev- 
eral thousand; advertising or, business cards; pictures; 
stones, ores, minerals; and sometimes even bits of brick 
and chalk; woods, leaves or flowers; insects, eggs, shells; 
scrap-books of all sorts (generally funny-stories), imprints 
of the die of local post-offices, riddles, autographs; buttons, 
nut-galls, birds’-nests, smooth or colored stones, and even 
toad-stools, peachstones, lists of names, tools and many 
other things. Of the three most common collections, that 
of marbles nearly always comes first, and begins, on the 
average, very soon after the beginning of public school 
life, and lasts from three to six years. The passion for 
stamps comes later, and coins later yet; the average inter- 
val between the latter, as well as their duration, cannot be 
inferred from the data. These collections have been made 
quite independently of school work, and, so far as can be 
inferred from the writing, spelling and syntax of the 
written returns, the brightest boys have made most collec- 
tions, and in each of these respects the nineteen boys who 
have no collections to report are below the average, though 
by no means always the worst. 


Several observers have sent in returns from school-girls 
of equal age to similar questions, but as yet the returns are 
too few and too imperfect to have much statistical value. It 
appears, however, that the passion for collections is less 
strong in girls, and the objects most often collected are dif- 
ferent. Little girls often collect bows from adults, keeping 
tally on bits of paper, and older girls collect flowers, cloth 
and paper patterns, bric-a-brac, keepsakes, etc., as well as 
in many cases making the same collections as the boys. _ It 
is evident that more data are wanted for both sexes before 
the effect of age, temperament, locality, conditions of life, 
sex, etc., can be determined, and it is to be hoped that 
teachers or superintendents who have superior facilities 
will address themselves to further studies of this impor- 
tant topic. 


It seems already plain, however, that this instinct is a 
strong and almost universal force in human nature, which 
the school should study and use more than it does. It 
is one of the chief juvenile expressions of the instinct on 
which the induction and specialization of natural science 
rests. Museums of all sorts and sizes; literary collections 
and even the gathering of the above data about this instinct 
rest upon it. In fact, almost any and every interest may 
prompt collections, and be made the nucleus of scientific 
culture sometimes for the very boys who get least from the 
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ordinary school. ‘here might easily be in most country 
towns, if not in each school building, small working collec- 
tions, made largely by the children themselves, illustrating 
local geology, woods, plants, birds and animals, mounted 
or put up in the most educational way, and, with a few 
pictured books, made the basis of general or class exer- 
cises. This, we believe, may at least be suggestive in solv- 
ing the great question how more and better natural science 
may be taught in schools of the lower grades. Teachers 
of literature, also, even in lower grammar-school grades, 
have induced their pupils to gather from many sources, 
by scrap-books and otherwise, literary specimens which 
especially interested them, and thus, as it were, to make in- 
dividual reading-books—their own in a sense which is of 
great educational significance. 

But if data like the above show the force, they do not 
suggest the danger attending this passion, viz.: that it de- 
generates toward the blind mania for collecting objects 
(Sammeltrieb) seen in certain forms of mental disease, and 
even in some species of animals. Our returns show scores 
of boys who collect stamps or coins with very little of the 
knowledge of the geography and history needful to give 
a rational interest to their collections; who gather blindly 
and mechanically large numbers of eggs with no knowledge 
of the species, or merely the tails of birds or squirrels, 
with not only no knowledge of their characteristics or 
manner of mounting, but without even the most conrmon 
hunter’s knowledge of their habits. | When we reflect how 
much might be taught incidentally by the rapid way of 
suggestion, if given while these interests were at their 
hottest, and put tactfully, perhaps in the form of directions 
for improving collections already begun, we can realize 
how considerable is the educational loss. 

And yet correctives are not so easily made effective as 
would at first seem. Collections do not always imply the 
knowledge or even the high degree of mental curiosity 
they are wont to suggest. Museum values and scientific 
values are often divergent, and may be almost opposite. 
Much might be written of the cases in which undue haste 
to catalogue or to collect had robbed objects of scientific 
worth. How often, again, do we see in our laboratories 
even advanced students making and mounting histologic 
sections day after day, to get good collections of slides, in 
a thoughtless and mechanical way, or even in original re- 
search repeating observations and enlarging protocols with- 
out so carrying everything in mind that each product is 
subject to the highest degree of scrutiny it is capable of as 
they go along, and thus lose time under the illusion that 
they are doing real scientific work. It is such hard work 
to think, and there areso many proxies and simulacra of 
thought that deceive even well-trained men—it is so much 
easier to get ready to think as the miser hoards in order 
to get ready to live—that the way of true science is indeed 
straight and narrow. 

All this, nevertheless, does not make us for a moment 
doubt that this is an educable instinct and that it has head 
enough, wherever it is wisely turned on to school mechan- 
ism, to quicken especially all those elements of school work 
that are associated with Comenius, Locke, object-lessorts 
and science-teaching. It is not ready-made, purchased, but 
individual collections, with the sense of personal owner- 
ship on the part of those who made them in no wise relaxed 
but used in a way to make the school-house interesting, be- 
cause reflecting at the same time the local characteristics 
and local pride, that we need. How each of the above 
kinds of collections and others can be best utilized in or by 
the school, isa problem which only the experience of the 
practical teacher can solve; and when it and the other un- 
finished questions above suggested are determined, it will 
make, if we are not mistaken, a valuable as well as for 
the most part a new chapter in pedagogy.—President G. 
patio ffall of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., in the 
‘<Nation.”’ 








A Bright Young Natural History Student. 
SMALL boy’s class in natural history.—Pvofessor— 
“Animals that have no feet and crawl along the 
ground are called reptiles. Who can give mean example 
of a reptile?’’ Young Brown—**A worm.” Professor— 
““Excellent. Now will some boy think of a second rep- 
tile?’? Young Jones—‘‘Another worm.”’ 
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Secretary’s Report. 


WING to the absence from town of Mr. Wigglesworth, 

the chairman of the Board of Trustees, the ballots 

for the election were delayed in being mailed. However be- 

fore this number is printed I think the ballots will all have 

been sent out, and it is hoped that every member will make 

it his duty to see that his vote is returned as speedily as 
possible. 

Some of the members are bestirring themselves in the 
way of getting new recruits and others, I believe, could do 
much in this line with little trouble. Application blanks 
are furnished by the secretary to all who desire them, and 
these if distributed liberally among collectors would be the 
means of having many join the association, who are now 
unacquainted with it. Let us see how much each member 
can do in this matter. 

Following is a list of 

NEw MEMBERS. 
No. 35. G. W. Robinette. Flag Pond, Va. 
“« 36 Jno. Valdes, Jr., Taos, New Mex. 


““ 37 Wm. T. Miller, 1021 Avery St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
“* 38 H.L. Cadwalader, Coronado, Kan. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
D. Levering, 31 Shaw St,, Jonca, Mo. 
References: J. P. Vance, J. F. Frye. 


The following members have been dropped for non-pay- 


ment of dues. 
No. 17. Chas. A. Hunt, 233 Shelby Av., E. Nashville, Tenn. 
No.27. Richard O’F lynn, 244 Front St., Worcester, Mass, 
No. 30. C. F. Mosely, Bergen, N. Y. 


The latter can only be reinstated by applying to thé offi- 
cial Board. 
This should have appeared some months ago, but through error was omitted. 
ALVAH Davison, Secretary. 








Archzological Chatter. 


WINNEBAGO chieftain, then living in Illinois, once 
told an old settler, a friend of the writer, that they 
never made the grooved axes used by them; but found them 
That they were made by a race of people living there many 
years before. As my acquaintance and the Indian were fast 
and intimate friends, he undoubtedly told him the truth. 

It was for a long time unknown to archeologists, how 
were made the fine discoidal stones found in the West and 
South. The mystery was solved recently by the discovery, 
in the corundum region of North Carolina, of several fin- 
ished and unfinished discoids, corundum in fine grains, and 
along pestle-like object, which, with the aid of corundum, 
was used in forming the circular depressions on both sides 
of these interesting objects. 

Grooved axes were often kept as heirlooms in the Indian 
family, and they could be obtained only through much coax- 
ing or good pay. And nowonder. An able archzeologist 
tells us that often it took almost a lifetime to bring to per- 
fection a fineaxe. As fine a finished and polished axe as 
can be seen, found in a mound in Ohio, resting in the wri- 
ter’s collection, seems to attest this assertion. 

Did any of my archzological readers even carefully ex- 
amine the perforations in those relics, which, for want of a 
better name, are called ‘‘gorgets?’’ Dr. Rau calls them 
‘‘pierced tablets.’’ a more appropriate name. If so, has any 
one ever discovered signs of wear? Perhaps in the rarest of 
instances. Who can tell what they were used for? Almost 
all of them are made from the soft substance called slate, 
and if a raw-hide cord had been placed through them there 
would be evidence of it. Several years ago was promul- 
gated the ingenious idea that they were fastened to the in- 
side of the left wrist to protect it, while holding the bow, 
from the returning cord. 

A beautifully polished grooved axe in the writer’s cab- 
inet, weighing thirteen and one-half pounds, was found 
fractured. On each side of the crack, which runs obliquely 
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through the centre of the blade, above and below the nar- 
row sides of the axe, are shallow parallel grooves. These 
show that the axe had received repair in some manner and 
was in this condition when buried with the body of the 
owner. Now, how was used this heavy and unwieldy im- 
plement? Even a giant would have trouble in handling it. 
It, with a number of other implements, was ploughed up 
from a low mound near Elmira, Stark Co., Illinois. Toit 
are attached several more curious points which makes it 
one of the most interesting objects in the writer’s collection. 

In the writer’s gathering are a series of 20 or more 
arrow-points of the rarest form called a tanged leaf shape. 
The writer gave three to Dr Rau, the late Curator of the 
Smithsonian Institution and U. S. National museum. In a 
letter acknowledging receipt of the specimens, he says that 
the three sent were the only ones now in this immense col - 
lection. He also writes that but two of this farm had ever 
before been seen by him. One in the collection of Dr. 
Davis—Squier and Davis—New York, and the other found 
by him in a shell-mound at Keyport, N. J. Mine were all 
obtained in the vicinity of Allentown, Pa. As the country 
where these rare points were found was once owned by the 
Delaware or Lenn-Lenape Indians, it is. safe to infer that 
they were the markers. 

Mr. C. A-P. asks in last number of PLAIN TALK, to know 
if any {member of the A. A, A. ever saw a scraper showing 
evidence of having been used. Yes, the writer’s cabinet con- 
tains several such implements. The cutting edges are 
worn quite smooth. They are of the so-called ‘‘sheaf of 
wheat’’ pattern, because when placed on their tanged ends, 
on the end opposite to their scraping edge, they simulate a 
wheat-sheaf. All of them are flaked equally from both 
sides. The finest of them was picked up from the surface 
a number of years ago, on Jeter’s Island in the Lehigh 
river at Allentown, Pa. It is formed froma piece of dark 
red Jasper, and as near asI can judge, its edge is worn 
down about one-sixteenth ofan inch. Wealso find here 
those having a beveled edge. One of these in my cabinet, 
beautifully chipped and perfect in form, measures in length 
¥% inches by ¥ inches wide at broadest or scraping part. I 
never saw a smaller specimen. My cabinet also contains a 
number of scrapers made from broken spear and arrow- 
points. 

Mr. L. W. Stillwell is all at sea in his theory that the 
mode of manufacture of the Oregon arrow-points is a lcst 
art. It is true the Indians now living there know not how 
they were made. The reason isobvious. But for all that, 
we know all about their manufacture; know it as well as if 
we had seen the makers at work. As well might he say be- 
cause none of the Indians living know how their axes, celts 
ornaments, &c., were made, that this, too, was of the -arts 
lost. A careful and scientific study and examination has 
unfolded to us how they were formed. We know that per- 
forations in relics were made with wood aided by sand and 
water. The holes still show the concentfic rings. We try 
to bore a hole on this suggestion and find our theory holds 
out. The writer saw at the Centennial of 1876, at Philadel- 
phia, three beautiful arrow-points chipped from green bottle 
glass by a California Indian but a short time before. If 
time permitted a dozen authorities could be quoted here, 
who saw the manner in which the aborigine chipped his 
points. 


Do you wish any more gabble? Ad PeR: 





Scrapers. 


N THE July number of PLAIn TALK, ‘“‘C. A. P.’’ alludes to 
scrapers showing no evidence of having been used. I 
have procured and found hundreds of these in Ohio and 
West Virginia. Tthe cutting edge does show wear, and 
probably had been used as tools, for encising on slate and 
other soft materials. I find them in every variety of stone. 
Those found on the Ohio River Shore and ancient village 
sites above our city show much wear from the use, and aver- 
age about the size he stated. They are made with great 
care, and mostly are made from jasper, agate, chert and 
chalcedony. They are not very rare in this locality, as in 
Ohio. If C. A. P. would like to have me send him a few 
specimens showing this peculiarity, I will gladly do so. 
Wo. T. MILLER, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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USE AND ABUSE OF THE BRAIN. 


Dr. William A Hammond, in a lecture before the Indus- 
trial Educational Association in New York city, expressed 
himself as follows: 

“Tt is well for us to know that the emotions cause more 
unhappiness and crime than any other function of the brain. 
Human beings are governed by their emotions, and it is 
well that they should be, though it is emotions that wear 
away thebrain. It is the emotions, such as anxiety, fear, 
sorrow, and love. Iconsider that eight hours are sufficient 
fora man to use his brain, because if hs exceed that time he 
becomes nervous and fretful, and an exhausted brain is an 
irritable brain. The men that work at night with their 
brains are the ones that expose themselves to danger and 
death, which will surely come unless the great strain on 
the mind is lightened. 

Any man that neglects the first warning of a brain or 
nervous system that is becoming exhausted, overtaxed or 
about to break down, is not only a fool, but a criminal. 
These signs are not many, but they tell the story of coming 
dangers only too plainly. Headache, sleeplessness, irrita- 
bility of temper, neuralgic pains abont the head and heart, 
unrestful sleep, nervous dyspepsia, dull eyes, heaviness of 
the head and stupid feeling after meals, worry about trifles, 
unreasonable anger, tingling and numbness in the limbs, 
cold feet and hands, flushed face and burning ears, palpita- 
tion of the heart, and irregular, weak and unsteady pulse 
—when you note these symptoms beware: the brain and 
nerves are about to break down, and it may mean insanity, 
perhaps death.’’ 





HEELS. 





How they Wear, and Why. 


The heel of a shoe seldom wears away evenly across the 
bottom. Generally it wears off on the outer side first, 
causing the shoe to run down on that side. This is some- 
times the fault of the shoe, but more often it results from 
the shape of the leg and the manner of walking. When 
the outline of the sole does not conform to the outline of the 
foot there will be more orless strain brought to bear upon 
the former in walking. The foot will constantly be trying 
to assume its proper position, and in the end will force the 
sole to yield, thus inclining both it and the upper toward 
one side or the other. 

Frequently the manner in which both sole and heel are 
worn away is the result of the wearer’s mode of walking. 
For instance, the man who is bow-legged naturally treads 
first in walking on the outer side of the shoe. The effect of 
this will be to wear off that side in advance of the other 
parts. With the man whose knees turn inward, which is 
termed knock-need, the effect will be the opposite. 

A man who is below the medium height aimost always 
takes longer steps in proportion to his size than one who is 
taller than the average, forthe reason probably, that the 
shorter man lengthens his steps to keep pace with one of 
a higher stature, and the latter diminishes. On this ac- 
coout the heels of the shorter man’s shoes will wear off 
quickly at the back, those of the taller with more uniform- 
ity. When the legs are straight and the toes are turned 
slightly outward in walking the sole—if properly shaped to 
the foot—will be apt to wear off evenly across the ball, 
while the wear of the heel will be at the centre of the back, 
and will be greater or less in proportion to the length of 
the step taken. 3 

A row of steel nails driven in that part of the heel which 
first feels the effect of wear isthe usual remedy for these 
irregularities, but in bad cases it will be found to be a ben- 
efit to trim the side of the heel which first wears away near- 
ly straight up and down; this by allowing more leather on 
that side, will retard, to a great degree, its wear. 

Steel nails at the back edge of the heels are economical 
as to leather, but when closely set and smoothly worn they 
are asource of danger to pedestrians, but little less than 
the banana peel on the sidewalk. 

Instances of narrow escapes from sprains are frequently 
seen in which the foot, while striking the back edge of the 
heel in rapid walking, slides uncontrollably forward, leav- 
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ing long scratches on the smooth flagging to show the re- 
sult. The longer the step the more danger there is from 
this cause. A few nails, set at greater distances apart, 
would insure safety by furnishing more surface of leather, 
and consequently more friction for contact with smooth 
pavements.—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 








The Merits of Steam and Sailing Vessels from a Sanitary 
Point of View. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘I am glad to seein the Lancet 
an article saying so much in favor of sea voyages, but I think 
you have omitted one very important point, viz: the great 
advantages of a sailing ship over a steamship, such as the 
greater cleanliness, freedom from smoke, and, especially the 
freedom from the most unpleasant oily smell of the engines ; 
also the greater size of the cabins. - I speak from experience 
of a voyage to Australia and Lack in sailing ships, from 
which I derived much benefit. I was lately in a steamship 
and was greatly surprised at the difference; go where I 
would on the ship I could never escape from the oily smell 
of the engines. The food on the sailing ship was very good 
indeed.’’ 

Exigencies of space forbade a comparison of the merits of 
sailing vessels and steamships in the article to which our 
correspondent refers. The point is, however, well worthy of 
attention, and the advantages of a sailing vessel enumerated 
above are real and important. A sailing vessel is usually 
cleaner, quieter, and roomier (in proportion to the number 
of passengers) than a steamer, and on a long sea voyage the 
importance of cleanliness, quiet, and space can hardly be 
overestimated. If no other consideration had werght, it 
would not be difficult to lay down the rule that for invalids 
a sailing vessel should always be preferred to a steamer. 

For serious cases a sailing vessel, always provided that 
reasonable comfort can be assured, will generally be prefera- 
ble. Life on a steamship is too much like life in a hotel to 
suit such cases. Again, if the patient be specially desirous 
of rest and quiet, a sailing vessel will best meet the case. 
A® regards the effect of the Black Death upon the social 

and industrial system of England, Dr. Cunningham 
agrees to alarge extent with Mr. Thorold Rogers, but with 
respect to its destructive influence upon the population he 
occupies a middle ground between the latter writer on the 
one hand and Mr. Denton on the other. The terror which 
the Black Death caused is visible in the extraordinary 
change which was brought about at this epoch in theartistic 
representations of death; the horrors of the actual visita- 
tion can be faintly indicated by statistics. The chief 
sources of statistical information are, for larger areas, the 
records of the institutions of clergy to benefices, and, for 
particular villages, the records of the court rolls. While 
the former documents seem to show that, with all allow- 
ances for the ordinary death rate, more than half the parish 
priests died during the year (1348), the latter give instances 
where whole villages were practically annihilated. In Dr. 
Cunningham’s opinion we shall not be far wrong in saying 
that nearly half ot the population were swept away at this 
time. 











N the Jersey City ferry-house of the Pavonia Ferry, a 
few days ago, the passengers watched with much in- 
terest a flock of sparrows taking care of one of their number, 
who was evidently very sick. There was much chippering 
among the birds, until it was finally settled to put the 
patient behind the top cornice of a pillar. The sick bird was 
then carried between three of its companions and deftly 
dropped into the chosen place. Then a dozen sparrows 
perched on the telegraph wire and chippered loudly at the 
passengers beneath. When last seen the sick sparrow was 
bundled up in some straw. 





RESH air, sunlight, good and sufficient food, pure water, 
out-door exercise, temperancee in all things, and a 
cheerful disposition, are the chief remedies in nature’s phar- 
macopceia, and are worth more than all the drugs and medi- 
cines of ihe shops. : 
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The Papers Say So. 


RS. CLEVELAND’S total collection of diamonds, set 
and unmounted, is estimated as being worth certain- 


ly $50,000. 


Mrs. D. C. Bloomer, who made herself a social martyr in 
a past generation by the adoption of the ‘‘Bloomer’’ costunie, 
has lately celebrated her golden wedding, in conventional 
raiment, at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Miss Harriet Blaine, the youngest of the three daughters 
of Secretary Blaine, is much the prettiest, if not the cleverest, 
inthe family. She is stilla student, but aspires to be her 
father’s private secretary, and confidential friend, as her 
mother has always been. 


Miss Annie Geisinger, a missi onary of the Presbyterian 
board of missions, is resting in this country fora year. She 
was some years ago a domestic servant, and performed her 
duties so faithfully and well that her mistress was prompted 
to give her a thorough education. 


Mrs. Livermore says that her husband isa republican 
while she is a prohibitionist; he isa protectionist while 
she isa free trader; he has a pew in one church and she in 
anoher he has one doctor, she another; and yet they are hap- 
py and- harmonious and never dream of quarreling: 


Miss Elaine Goodale, Government Supervisor of Educa- 
tion among the Sioux who live in camp or reservation in the 
most primitive way, traveling from Indian villages on:horse- 
back or in ‘‘prairie schooner,’’ isa handsome young wom- 
an, a fine scholar, and true poet, who deliberately prefers 
this missionary seryice among a hapless people to the social 
success which she seemed destined to command. 


Mary Walton of New York City discovered and patented 
a remedy for the intolerable noise of the elevated railroad, in 
three days’ time, after Edisen, the great electrician, had fail- 
ed after a two week’s endeavor. She received $10,000 and a 
perpetual royalty. Nelly Patterson is the only woman ima- 
chinist in Connecticut, but she can turn out as good a piece 
of work as any man in her trade, and earns as good wages. 


Friendships of Girls. 


| F YOU write a letter to a man friend, don’t put in 

black and white that you are ‘‘his forever,’’ or that you 
send a great deal of love, even if it be only in jest, either 
his ‘‘very cordially,’’ or ‘‘very sincerely.’’ Sincerity and 
cordiality are possible with acquaintances that do not de- 
mand either love, or an affection that is to last forever. I 
wish girls knew how very ill bred itis to give, or permit fa- 
miliarities in word or pen fromeither men or women. Learn 
to keep your personal affairs to yourself. Learn to believe 
that your first name can only be used by those connected 
with you by ties of blood, or having the right given by a 
deep love. Believe me, you will never regret your self re- 
spect as shown in this way, and you will never cease la- 
menting permitting a too familiar intercourse, that in the 
future will rise up before you like a skeleton at a feast. A 
perfect friendship is like a rose, after the time of its glory is 
passed the leaves may be thrown intoa jar, covered with 
spices and salt to bring out the fragrance forever, and bea 
delight to you wherever it is. A friendship that is too fa- 
miliar may also be likened to a rose, but one that early loses 
its leaves; they fall upon the ground and no one treasures 
them enough to gather them up and keep them as memen- 
to of days that have gone by. For a while there is a sickly 
sweet smell, and then they are blackened and discolored, 
and no odor comes from them. Conclude then, in forming 
your friendships, to make those only that can, when time 
separates you two, makea pleasant memory for the future, 
and one that will not cause a blush to come upon your 
face.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


How to Write a Letter. 


RITE the date distinctly, the day of the: month and 
year—not just the day of the week. 

Write on plain, unlined paper. 

Write your ‘‘q’s’’ and ‘‘y’s’’ differently, their tails turn- 
ed in opposite directions. 

Write your ‘‘t’s’’ with a cross and your ‘‘i’s’’ with a dot. 

Write an answer to your friend's questions; if she had 
not wanted to know she would not have asked you. 

Write with black ink—pale or faded ink has broken off 
more friendships and love affairs than one would imagine. 

Write your name distinctly. If you are a married woman 
sign it, for example, ‘‘Virginia Andrews,’’ exactly as if you 
were not married; butifit isa business letter, the Mrs. 
should be put in parenthesis before your name; or, better 
still, the letter may be written in the third person. This 
same rule applies to an unmarried woman. 

Write a short, crisp letter; a concentration of brightness. 
It will be much more appreciated than one longer drawn 
out. 

Write as liftle as possible on the subject of love. 
of love are better said than written. 

Write yourself down a bright, sensible girl, and you will 
then have written the very best letter that a girl can pos- 
sibly write.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Words 








A Characteristic Quotation from Talmage. 


HE favorite of a great house one day looked out of his 
palace window and saw men carrying very heavy bur- 
dens, and some of them lying at the gate full of sores, and 
some of them hobbling along on crutches, and heard others 
bewailing their woe; and he said, ‘‘I will go put on poor 
man’s clothes, and Iwill go down among these destitute 
ones, and I will be one of them, and I will see what I can do 
in the way of sympathy and help.’? The day was set. The 
lords of the land came to see him off. All who could sing 
gathered together to give him a parting song, which shook 
the hills and woke up the shepards. ‘The first few nights 
of his life he slept with ostlersand drovers and camel drivers 
for no one knew there was a King in town. He strolled in- 
to the house where learned men sat, and it amazed them 
that one without a doctor’s gown should know more about 
the law than the doctors. He fished with the fishermen. 
He smote with his own hammer in the carpenter’s shop. 
He ate raw corn out of the field. He fried his own fish on 
the banks of Gennesaret. He slept out of doors, because 
the mountaineers would not invite him into their cabins. 
He was howled at by crazy people amid the tombs. He 
was splashed by the surf of the sea. A pilgrim without a 
pillow. A sick man without any medicament. A mourner 
without any sympathetic bosom into which he could pour 
his tears. Through all that land he passed in disguise. 
Occasionally his divine royalty would flash out, as in. the 
Gennesaret storm; as inthe red wine at the wedding; as 
when he freed the shackled demoniacs of Gadara; as when 
he swung a whole school of fish into the net of the discour- 
aged boatmen; as when he throbbed life into the wasted 
arm of the paralytic; but, still, for the most part he’ passed 
in disguise. No one saw a King’s jewel in his sandal. 
No one saw a robe in his plain coat. They know not that 
that shelterless man owned all the mansions in which the 
heavenly host have theirhabitation. They knew not that 
he who cried, ‘‘I thirst,’’ poured the Euphrates from his 
own chalice. They knew not that the hungered man owned 
all the olive gardens, and all the harvests that shook their 
gold on the hills of Palestine. They knew not that the 
worlds that lighted up the Eastern night were only the glit- 
teriug belt with which he clasped the robes of his glory. 
they knew not that the ocean lay in the palm of his hand 
like a dew drop in the vase of alily. They knew not that 
all the splendors of the noonday were only the shadow of 
his throne. They knew not that suns, and moons, and 
stars, and galaxies, marching or for ages in cohorts of light 
as compared with Christ’s life-time were less than the 
sparkle of a fire-fly on a summer’s night. Omnipotence 
sheathed ina humanarm. Omuniscience hidden ina human 
eye. Infinite love concealed in a human heart. Eternal 
harmonies subdued into a human voice. Honor cloaked in 
shame. The royalty of heaven passing in earthly disguise. 
5 ‘ 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Coutributions to this deparment are solicited from all readers. Questions will 
be answered by competent authorities. 








Curiosities in Birds’ Eggs. 
T MAY be taken as a general rule that the eggs of most 

- birds vary more or less as regards size, shape and col- 
oring. Guillemots’ eggs vary in ground color from grayish 
white to grass green. The eggs of the red grouse, the 
rook and the plover also vary to great extent, both in col- 
oring and marking. It sometimes happens that birds 
whose eggs are usually bright and artistically colored, will 
lay pure white ones, an instanceof thisin the case of the 
yellow hammer having come under the notice of the writer. 
House sparrows’ eggs have likewise been taken quite desti- 
tute of coloring; while blackbirds’ eggs have been found 
of a blackish hue. 

The white eggs are probably due to anxiety, fright or 
other causes, while those of unusual color may result from 
food variety and climatic influences. When, however, 
only one aberrant egg is found in the nest with several 
others of the normal hue, it is not so easy to account for 
the irregularity. 

Coupled with this variety in coloring and marking 
there is frequently an abnormity in shape and size. It is 
by no means unusual to find thrushes’ eggs quite destitute 
of spots, globular in form, and no larger than a marble, 


while others are taken with all the marks and spots ag-. 


glomerated into a blotch at thelargerend. But by far the 
most extraordinary markings to be observed in birds’ eggs 
are due, without doubt, to mimetism. The writer has a 
guillemot’s egg upon which are depicted most faithfully 
in black and sepia the numbers 1o and 17 and the word 
Joe. These are by no means hieroglyphics, but as well 
executed as many a school boy’s figures and writing. 
Upon the same egz are also to be seen rude sketches of 
heads of several grotesque figures.—Hardwicke’s Science 
Gossip. 


Crickets as Pets. 


HE Chinese keep crickets and fight them as the Span- 
iards keep and fight cocks. The cricket is musical 
and jealous. He is easily enraged and fightsto the death: 
To test their qualities and witness both their amiable and 
resentful traits one should confine a pair in a glass jar in 
which moss has been laid, with a stone or two so arranged 
that they may run beneath them for rest or protection. 
While the pair are together be they male and female, the 
tender note and every act of affection will mark the con- 
duct of the male. But when a second male is put in the 
jar there is war, and no matter how many males are placed 
in the jar, there is no peace so long as one remains to pay 
attention to the damsel beside her first mate. 

This cricket-maid neither weeps nor pines. She takes 
little heed of the combats, declines to act as ntffse or sym- 
pathizer, and calmly sees the crippled and dying males 
about her without a show of pity. All her pretty atten- 
tions are for the sole survivor, and with him she will asso- 
ciate with pleasure and show every indication of interest 
in his softly chirped serenade. Crickets are sinall insects, 
but for fighting qualities they are the bull-terriers of the 
Orthopterons.— 7he Odserver. 





Rapid Travelers. 


HE rapidity with which insects travel is quite aston- 
ishing, often exceeding the speed of the swiftest 

race horse. The common house-fly is computed to make 
600 strokes per minute in ordinary flight, advancing 
twenty-five feet, but this rate may be increased to six 
or seven times as much. lLeuwenholk tells of a dragon 
fly which, in a menagerie one hundred feet long, suc- 
ceeded in avoiding a swallow; and in a recent curious 
race, at a Westphalian town, between a dozen bees and 
a dozen pigeons, the first bee finished the distance of 
three miles, nearly a quarter of a minute in advance of 
the first pigeon. 
to travel more than one hundred miles in a single day. 


The male of the silk worm moth is said - 
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Birds for the House. 


LIVE THORNE MILLER contributes to the Jnly issue 
of The Chautauguan an article on ‘‘New Birds for the 
House,’’ mentioning among the American birds that 
make interesting pets the cat-bird, the grosbeak, the red- 
winged blackbird, and the bobolink. Ofthe cat bird she 
says: ‘‘Of all droll and amusing pets this bird is thechief. 
So ingenious in conceiving, so prompt in executing his 
pranks, and at the same time so irresistibly comical in his 
ways is he, that one never tires of watching him, and read- 
ily forgives him any mischief that may result. Moreover 
he is the most fearless, and perhaps, the most graceful of 
his family. Nothing daunts him. If your attitude toward 
him is teasing, he accepts, and pays you back in ways you 
would never think of, seeming to enjoy it as much as bigger 
folk enjoy their teasing; if your bearing is gentle and affec- 
tionate, he falls readily into your mood and is gentle, and 
loving himself, although he doesn't foregc his frolics. He 
is a delight to the eye in any attitude he may take. His 
flying about the room is the poetry of motion; the constant 
movements of his long tail express every possible sentiment. 
He is also more playful than any other bird I know.”’ 


GEOLOGY. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. WOOD. 











HY not havean association for the exchange of geo- 
logical specimens? 


I always took more interest in minerals than in fossils, 
but to me the fossils in the Wenlock limestone are the 
most interesting. Among the corals in which this lime- 
stone abounds the ‘‘chain coral’’ known as /fa/ysites catenu- 
latus may be placed at the top of the list of ‘‘interesting fos- 
sils.’’ It is easily recognized by a new beginner and is 
spread over nearly all Europe; ranging through parts of the 
Silurian layer. 


In our next issue of notes we will endeavor to give an 
account of some Rocky Mountain minerals, how they look, 
and how the place looks they were found in; ‘‘yours truly”’ 
is intending to camp in the mountains for a few weeks. 


A new mineral to be called Wurtzilite in compliment to 
Dr. Henry Wurtz was recently discovered in Utah in the 
Ulintah Mountains and described by Prof. W. P. Blake as 
follows; ‘‘The new substance differs essentially from any 
hitherto described. It is a firm, black solid, a little heavier 
than water, and breaks conchoidal tracture. It is sectile and 
cuts alittle like bone or whalebone. It is allied to bitu- 
mens and asphalts and can be used for purposes to which 
they are applicable. However it is not so easily dissolved 
in thick oils. It is insoluble in ordinary alcohol, but ether 
extracts four per cent ofa yellow oil Itis a good electric 
and it is believed will make a good insulating material if it 
can be mixed with other substances so as to givea flexible 
and tough compound."’ 


cience in general, and especially in Geology is in fair 
play in, Denver at present, especially the trade with tourists. 
A prominent dealer here informed me that in three weeks he 
sold as much to tourists as was sold all last season. This 
probably is owing to the extended excursions. 


In examining the different minerals you do well to study 
carefully the so called oddity. I procured ata small cost as 
many asa dozen perfect agates in one mass. Each agate if 
broken off would be complete and perfect in itself. I sup- 
pose that after their first formation the silica again acted 
upon them and fastened them together. Though quite a 
large number are in existence it is to me an oddity as 
it is the first one I have seen. 


Young coliectors should show more interest than they 
do, in such ways as telling others what they find in their 
part of the country. This does by no means mean simply 
the young collector but every one. Send your notes along 
and see them published. 


Geo. S. English & Co’s new catalogue is indeed a 
fine one, 
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ALA SORTS. 


** And Still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 











Something About Speed. 
Ae AVERAGE speed a man walks three miles an hour, 


or four feet a second; a horse trots seven miles per 
hour, orten feet per second; a steamboat moves eighteen 


miles per hour, or twenty-six feet per second; a moderate - 


wind blows seven miles per hour, cr ten feet per second; a 
storm moves thirty-six miles an hour, or fifty-two feet per 
second; sound travels 743 miles per hour, 1,142 feet per sec- 
ond; light.moves 192,000 miles per second, and electricity 
288,000 miles per second. 





How Many Cents Make a Pound? 


HE copper used in the manufacture of pennies is of the 
very best quality. The metal is shipped in bulk from 
the mines to the factories in Connecticut. There it is 
rolled and stamped out in circles of required size. ‘These 
circles are perfectly plain with the exception of the raised or 
mille ddge. Atthis stage the pieces intended for pennies 
are as bright as gold pieces, while those intended for nickels 
resemble highly polished silver. In this condition they are 
delivered to the mint. Of course, it is absolutely necessary 
that all the pieces should be of uniform size and weight. 
The transfer from the factory to the mint is made, and 
the number of pieces in a package is reckoned by its weight. 
To find out how many small coins the amount of nickel and 
copper contracted for at present will make, multiply the 
number of pounds of copper by 100 and the number of 
pounds of nickel by 70. The calculation willshow that the 
metal now about to be made up into coin will make 35,000 
nickels and 100,000 pennies. One hundred pennies, there- 
fore, weigh exactly one pound. When these pieces reach 
the mint they are subjected to the finishing process, which 
consists of stamping them with the denomination, lettering 
and characters seen on the coins when they reach the pub- 
lic. To accomplish this, great pressure is needed, as the 
pieces are not heated again after leaving the factory. The 
amount of pressure required is simply enormous, consider- 
ing the size of the pieces. 








Agricultural Multiplication. 


se OW many acres of land have you?”’ 


“One hundred.’’ 

“Then you have bought some more, you had only twen- 
tyse: bad 

“No, Lhaven’t bought any, I haven’t had any given to 
me, I haven’t rented any. Still Iclaim that I have got one 
hundred acres.’’ 

“How do you make it out?” 

“Just this way. I bought twenty acres. I plowed it 
thoroughly, utilizing every foot of ground, making, on an 
average, one acreequal totwo. That gave me forty acres.”’ 

‘ust so.” 

“I then fertilized the land so that one acre produced as 
much as three did before. That made me twenty acres 
more, making the total sixty.’’ 

dl Ostet rer ee 

‘Then I practiced persistent cultivation, which I can 
prove will double the yield of an acre. Twenty acres more, 
you see, which makes me eighty.”’ 

‘‘Yes, and now for the other twenty.”’ 

“The other twenty I got by using only the best of seed 
and by putting brains and system into my work. And to 
prove that my farm contains one hundred acres, I am will- 
ing tocompare results with the average hundred acres any- 
where in this section of the country. Things equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other, you know.’’— Western 
Plowman. 





IFE is a quarry, out of which we are to mold and chisel 
and complete a character.—Goethe. 


‘FALK. 


A Prairie Fire. 


E ALI, sprung up to see one of the saddle-horses—a 
veteran in years and experience—standing with his 
head high in the air and pointed due west. While he looks 
as fixedly as though his eyes had lost their power to turn, 
his nostrils quiver and dilate with excitement. We watch 
hima full minute. Hewas the first to exhibit alarm, but 
now one horse after another throws up his head and looks to 
the west. 

“It’s fire, boys!”’ 

Had it been night we should have seen the reflection. 
Had there been a strong wind the odor would have come to 
us sooner, ‘There is only a gentle breeze—languishing, dy- 
ing underthe fierce sun, but resurrected and given a new 
lease of life at intevals by an unknown power. But now-we 
can see the smoke driving heavenward and shutting the blue 
of the west from our vision—now the horses show such 
signs that no man could mistake. A great wall of flame 
fifty miles in length is rolling towards us, fanned and driv- 
en by a breeze of its own creation, but coming slowly and 
grandly. It takes me two or three minutes toclimb to the 
top of one of the trees and from my elevated position I can 
get a grand view of the wave of fire which is driving before 
it everything that lives and can move.. 

We work fast. Blankets are wet at the spring and hung 
up between the trees to make a bulwark against the sparks 
and smoke, the horses doubly secured, camp equipage piled 
up and covered, and before we are through we have visitors. 
Ten or twelve buffaloes come thundering—pass the grove— 
halt and return to its shelter, crowding as close to the 
horses as they can, and showing no fear at our presence. 
Next come three or four antelopes, their bright eyes bulg- 
ing out with fear, and their nostrils blowing out the heavy 
odor with sharp snorts. 

Onc rubs against me and licks my hand. 

Yelp! Yelp! Here are half a dozen wolves, which crowd 
among the buffaloes and tremble with terror, and a score of 
serpents race over the open ground to seek the wet ditch 
which carries off the overflow of the spring. Last to come, 
and only a mile ahead of the wave, which is licking up 
everything in its path, is a mustang—a single animal which 
has somehow been separated from its herd. He comes from 
the north, racing to reach the grove before the fire shall cut - 
him off, and he runs for his life. With ears laid back,nose 
pointing and his eyes fixed on the goal, his pace is that of 
athunderbolt. He leaps square over one pile of camp out- 
fit and goes ten rods beyond before he can check himself. 
Then he comes trotting back and crowds between two of 
our horses with a low whinny. ° 

There is aroar like Niagara. 
in a pall like midnight. ‘The air seems to be one sheet of 
flame. The wave has. swept up to the edge of the bare 
ground and is dividing to pass us by. We are in an oven. 
The horses snort and cough and plunge, the wolves howl 
and moan as the heat and smoks become intolerable. Thus 
for_five minutes and then relief comes. The flame has 
passed and thie smoke is driving away. In their pathis a 
cool breeze, every whiff of which is a grand elixir. 

In ten minutes the grove is so clear of smoke that we can 
see every foot of earth again. A queer sight it is. It has 
been the haven of refuge tor snakes, lizards, gophers, prai- 
rie dogs, rabbits, coyotes, wolves, antelopes, deer, buffaloes, 
horses and men—enmity, antipathy and hunger suppressed 
forthe nonce that all might live—that each might escape 
the fiend in pursuit. : 

For half an hour nothing moves. Then the mustang 
flings up his head, blows the last of the smoke from his nos- 
trils and starts off with a flourish of his heels. The buffa- 
loes go next, the deer and antelopes follow and in five min- 
utes we are left alone. 

For fifty miles to the north, west and south there is noth- 
ing but blackness—a landscape of despair. Away to the 
east the wall of fire is still moving on and on, implacable, 
relentless, a fiend whose harvest is death and whose trail is 
destruction and desolation.—Detroit Free Press. 


The smoke drives over us 





LAIN TALK has indeed made rapid strides in the last 
year. The June number isa marvel.— Western Phil- 
atelist. 


PLAIN 


Her ‘“ Money-Makers. “‘ 


~ OME and see my money-makers, ,, said a lady living 

in the country, the other day, to a lady from the 
city who was visiting her. ‘‘These,, she said, as they 
came to a large and well-appointed hen-house, are my 
‘church hens ;’ all that I make out of them above expenses 
is devoted to religious objects. The geese you see down 
there on the pond are niy ‘poor and needy geese.’ They 
cost little or nothing, and the profits are applied to the re- 
lief of the poor and needy. Away down beyond that wood 
I keep a drove of hogs, ‘dress hogs,’ I call them, because I 
buy my dresses, frocks you say, I snppose, out of what I 
make from them. Those Alderney cow are my ‘theatre and 
opera cows.’ I saw four Wagner operas out of the profits of 
one of them last winter. You see that bed of strawberries? 
Well, we don’t: call them s¢rawberries’ but ‘shoeberries, ’ 
for I buy all the children’s shoec aud my own, too, out of 
the income I get from them. These and many other little 
money-making schemes I manage myself without troubling 
my husband, who works very hard in the city for a small 
salary. Conseqlently we have a great many comforts and 
luxnries that we couldn’t otherwise have. And I thorough- 
ly enjoy the work, too. ’’—New York Tribune 


What Two Years Did for an “Ohio Yankee.” 

HE Critic recently printed the following: A long, lank 
Ohiv Yankee, the son of a pottet and himself a potter, 
went to Mr. [John Ward] Stimson a few years ago. The 
first winter was hard scrabbling, but he earned second 
prize in the sculpture class. Then he went home saying: 
‘*I’m going back in the belief that my services are worth 
more than they ever were to my employers, and I’m going 
to ask them to raise my wages. With what I shall earn ll 
be back here to take another year’s training.’’ His employ- 
ers doubled his former wages, and he returned the second 
year bronzed and hardy and strong.as a young hickory. 
That year he took the first prize. Some one heard of his 
success, and presently the Republican National Comunittee 
wrote asking him to goto Indianapolis to make a bust of 
Mr. Harrison, for then the campaign was just beginning. 
He was ten days at Mr. Harrison’s house in Indianapolis, 
the candidate for the presidency giving him daily sittings. 
The bust was on exhibition here throughout the campaign. 
After he had completed Mr. Harrison, Mr. Thurman sent 
for him to make a bust of him, and he did that with perfect 
satisfaction also. Now this young man is in charge of 
large tile-works in the interior of New York State, which 
produce some of the best work in the country. Last Christ- 
mas he surprised Mr. Stimson with a visit at his home in 
Plainfield, N. J. The artist saw him from his window com- 
ing upthe lane, waving his hat, with a handsome young 
woman walking beside him. As Mr. Stimson opened the 
boor the strapping fellow sang out ‘‘Here’s my wife, John; 
here’s my wife, Mr. Stimson, and here’s a hundred dollars 
to help along the institute for Artist-Artisans. Three years 
ago I was a poor boy, making a miserable living toiling in 
the dirt. Now I havea good and growing business anda 
wife and a home of my own, and I owe them all to you. 
It was a meeting of which both teacher and student were 

equally and justly proud.—/yvom a circular of the Institute. 


OBACCO may be classed with alcohol in its injurious 

effects upon the human system. Both are poisons, 

and both produce serious and fatal functional troubles. 

Many cases of deafness and throat diseases are found to be 

caused by the use of tobacco—smoking more especially ; 

chewing and snuffing may derange the digestive and nerv- 
‘ous systems as well. 








N Grand street the other day several people cried out in 
terror at seeing a ragged, bare-headed girl of six almost 

under the feet of a coal-cart horse. A man seized her by 
the arm and swung her to the walk, and as he looked down 
upon her he said: 

“Why, child, you might have been killed!”’ 

“Yes, but I had to save him, vou see,’’ she replied, hold- 
ing out her haud and exhibiting a sparrow which had some- 
how received an injury and fallen to the street. 


.of returning animation. 
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Children and ‘First Aid.” 


HILDREN should be.taught to act instead of scream in 

cases of pressing emergencies. Many mothers them- 

selves are woefully ignorant of what to do until the doctor 
comes, in cases that require instant attention. 

A few years ago, in a school I attended, a young girl 
fainted and fell to the floor. In a moment the teacher had 
raised her to a sitting posture, and we frightened children 
crowded around her, wringing our hands and crying. We 
thought she was dead; but in the midst of the confusion, a 


‘young girl of a dozen years came to the rescue, by stretching 


the unconscious girl flat upon her back. In a quiet, firm 
voice she said, ‘‘Sarah has only fainted, and you must stand 
back and give her air.’’ Instantly the circle that had been 
drawn around her widened, the windows we:e thrown open, 
the compression about the chest removed, and in a few min- 
utes the young girl was herself again. 

‘“Who tanght you to act so calmly and promptly ?”’ in- 
quired the teacher when quiet was restored. 

‘‘My mother,’’ was the answer. ‘‘Once, when ny little 
brother had fallen down stairs and was knocked senseless, 
the nurse pick him up and began tossing him up and down, 
‘to bring him to,’ as she explained. Mother took him out 
of her arms and laid him flat on his back on the sofa. Soon 
he began to breathe regularly; and then mother told us that, 
as fainting was caused by the failure of the heart to supply 
the brain with blood, the patient should always be laid 
down, if possible, with the head a little lower than the body, 
as it was easier for blood to run down hill than up.”’ 

One of the coldest days last winter, a patient in the den- 
tal chair failed to rally from the depressing effects of chloro- 
form, and the physician who was hastily summoned, with 
the help an assistant, dragged him to the door and dashed 
snow into his face, until the weakened actioned of the heart 
gave out, and the patient lay back limped and apparently 
lifeless in their hands. 

‘*Stand him on his head. That is what father does when 
they don’t come ’round right,’’ said a bright lad who had © 
been attracted to the offlce door by the unusual stir. So the 
youth was turned upside down, until he began to show signs 
By that time the boy’s father, one 
of the leading physicians of the place, arrived, and his son’s 
timely direction was followed by proper medical treatment. 

Not long since a party of school-boys were skating on the 
Muskingum river. Suddenly the ice gave way beneath the 
weight of one of the lads. Fortunately, he grasped the 
rough edge of the frozen structure in time to prevent his be- 
ing drawn into the cold, swift current beneath. The boys 
became panic stricken and ran hither and thither without 
attempting to rescue their companion. Only one lad out of 
the twenty had the presence of mind to act. He seized a 
stout rail, pushed it within the reach of the drowning boy, 
and by its help the poor fellow succeeded in reaching the 
solid ice. On another occasion, this same lad save the life 
of a companion who had accidently severed an artery, by 
promptly placing his finger on the vessel just above the 
wound, until, by his direction, a handkerchief was tied 
around the arm and a stick inserted in such a way as to make 
the necessary pressure, when twisted round and round. 
When the doctor arrived and took the job out of his hands, a 
bystander suggested that the boy should be suitably rewarded 
for his herioc act. 

‘Better give a medal to the mother who taught her son 
the necessity of action in such emergencies,’’ remarked the 
old doctor grimly. 

A few days ago a little child swallowed some lye, and, as 
no doctor was at hand, the mother was at a loss to know 
what to do to save her baby’s life. 

‘*Mother gave Eddie vinegar when he drank lye, and it 
did not hurt him at all,’’ said the little daughter of a neigh- 
bor who chanced tocomein. The motheracted on the child’s 
suggestion and, when the doctor came, he admitted that he 
could have done no better had he been present. If vinegar 
is not at hand, oil of amost any kind will answer every 
purpose.—7he Housewtfe. 


W* can combat all evils successfully if we possess hope. 
With a superabundance of vitality and a clear con- 
science let us have a corner for hope, 
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CONDUCTED BY ‘‘ FISCO.”’ 

Address all communications pertaining to this Depart- 
ment to EpGAR D. MELVILLE, Puzzle Editor PLAIN TALK 
924 U pland Street, Chester, Pa. ree 








Answers to Puzzles Appearing in the 
June Number. 
Noa: 
Cove, coke, code, come, cope, 
cone, core, cote. 


Wor 2. 
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New Puzzles. 
No. I. Zig-zag. 
1. Part of the body. 
2. Asmall hollow. 
3. Common animals. 
4. To make a harsh cry. 
5. To come together. 
6. A companion. 
7. To ramble. 


Zig-zag (from left) a holiday 
‘‘SoLON.”’ 


No 2. 
CHARADE. 


When the sunshine and the shadows, 
In the prime time of the year, 
Are flitting o’er the meadows 
My first you always heep 
When is softly sleeping, 
And every care seems sped, 
My second darkly creeping 
Oft fills his soul with dread. 


My whole’s what we despise or shun, 
Or a delusion sprung from hate or fun. 
JNo. BRYDON. 


No. 3. SQUARE WorD. 
1. A law-giver; 2. A rambler; 3. To 


assert; 4. A runner (transposed) a vow- 
el and not a sham. 


JNO. BRYDON. 
No. 4. HEXAGON. 


Across: 1. A diminutive of Lemuel; 


Ss Furnished with soles; 3. Merry; 
4. Loaded; 5. Side opposite to the 
wind. 

Down: 1. A consonant; 2. <A dim- 


inutive of Solomon; 3. Pertaining to 
a palace; 4. To escape by stratagem; 
5. A broil or fight; 6. A boy’s name; 7. 
A letter. ‘“NEMO.”’ 


Prize Winner. 


Mr. Whitney Livingston, Islip, New 
York, won the prizes offered in the June 
number 


PLAIN TALK. 


Five complete answers were received. 





Prize. 


A year’s back numbers of a promi- 
nent magazine, containing one or more 
complete serial stories, and numerous 
short ones. In perfect order. 


The above named prize will be awarded 
on the following plan: If an even num- 
ber of correct answers are received, the 
prize will be sent to the one sending the 
first; if an odd number, to the one 
sending the middle correct answer, 
unless divisible by five, when it will be 
given for the last correct answer. 


Answers to puzzles appearing 1n this 
issue will be published in the October 
number, 1890, and answers will be re- 
ceived up to September 15th, but no an- 
swers received after that date will count. 





Puzzle Chat. 


The readers of this paper, who are 
interested in Puzzledom, are respect- 
fully invited to send us their efforts. 
We assure them that they will receive 
careful consideration. Then again, ap- 
ply yourself to solving, for, besides 
gaining valuable information you stand 
a chance of winning good prizes. Am- 
ateur puzzlers willingly encouraged. 
Any information in regards to puzzlers 
will be gladly given to those seeking, 
through this column, if it lays in our 
power to furnish such. Send us your 
queries. 

Our friend puzzler, Mr. Jacob S. 
Rupp, is editor of the puzzle depart- 
ment in the St. Louis Amateur and the 
Amateur Record. Both departments 
seem to be well patronized under the 
able management of Mr. Rupp. 

The following letter was received 
from Mrs. Mary McClelland, who won 
the prizes offered in the May number: 





“T want to thank you very much for 
the nice target gun received as a Prize for 
answering puzzles in PLAIN TALK. Suc- 
cess to your nice paper.”’ 











CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 


This Department is established in response to numerous 
requests from subscribers. All readers are invited to make 
use of it, remembering the following rules: FirrstT—Brey- 
ity. SrEcoNpD—Clearness of statement. THIRD—Decisive 
knowledge of what is wanted. FourrH—The desirability 
of confining themselves, us much as possible, to questions 
of interest fo others as well as themselves. All questions 
will be given attention as early as possible, although in 
some cases more or less delay may be necessary. 








AvoAc:A; Yes, members of the Ameri- 
ean Archeological Association are admitted 
to all prize contests in PLAIN TALK, mem 
bership in the association constituting them 
subscribers. 


B. B. B., Patterson, N. .——Undoubted- 
ly the departments you suggest would be of 
interest to many, but the season is too farad- 
vanced for this year; perhaps next year they 
may be established. Your kind words are 
appreciated, 


¢ DG. F.—The 1-2d Bank of Upper Canada 

token, 1850, is offered for sale by the Scott 
Stamp and Coin Co., (12 East 23rd st., N. Y.) 
for 5 cents in fair condition, or 10 cents in 
fine. 





B. B., Patterson, N, Y.—(1) 5. Hé 
Wood’s present address is 3117 Marion st., 
Denver, Colo. (2) Vhe Academy Monthly 
is published at Germantown Penn. 
with that address wi!l reach the publishers. 





ee 


A letter 





“Tgnoramus.”’ (1) The editor is not 
able tosay as to whether Dr. Tanner, of ‘‘fast- 
ing’’ notoriety is dead or not, although he 
thinks he is alive. Possibly some reader of 
PLAIN TALK can tell us. 

(2) The beginning stamp collector will find 
one of the priced and illustrated catalogues 
(for instance that issued by the Scott Stamp & 
Coin Co., 12 East 23rd. st., N. Y. at 25 cents,) 
of great assistance in enabling him to deter- 
mine the year in which his stamps were 
issued. 


(3) We do not know who is the author of 
the following lines. Perhaps some reader 
can tell, and also give the song complete. 

‘‘When other lips and other hearts, 

Their tales of love can tell, 

In language whose excess imparts 
The power they feel so well, 

Perhaps there may in such a scene, 
Some recollection be, 

Of days that have as happy been, 
And you’ll remember me.”’ 








HANGES. 


Exchange notices are inserted free of charge, but it 
must be understsod that we can take no responsibility 
concerning exchanges effected by means of this depari- 
ment, aeither will the reliability of exchangers be guar- 
anteed. To avoid any mitunderstanding in the matter, 
it would be advisable for those contemplating exchang- 
ing to write for particulars to th> addresses before send- 
ing the articles desired. Notices must be plainly and 
concisely written, following the general arrangement 
given below, and on one side of the paper only. Send 
as often as you please, but n otmore than one notice for 
single issue, Notices of more than 40 words not in- 
serted. Free to subserlbers only. Notices are not re- 
peated, 7. €., a notice caa have but oneinsertion. Ex- 
change notices of revolvers, ‘‘trashy” novels, etc., not 
inserted, The publishers reserve the right to decline to 
insert any not ce if they think best. This is not a trade 
column, but is for the benefit of exchangers only. 











Helen C Harmon, Aibany, Oregon.—Will send 
pressed leaves of seven different varieties of Oregon 
forest trees, and tree moss, for curiosities from Central 
America. Or will send package of both for 15 cents. 


_ [havea few good autographs of prominent men, jalso 
fine specimens of Quartzite from this locality toexchange 
for minerals. Correspondence solicited. 

B. W. Kumler, Parker, South Dakota. 





To any one sending me ten cents, (silver), $100 In con- 
federate money, or a V nickle without the word “cents,’’ 
I will send five rare foreign and old U. S. stamps and 
one large scroll-saw design, address R. E Preston, Box 
682, Mt Pleasant, Mich. 


MrsSR Boyden, S W Cor 113th St and First Ave , 
N Y. City, bas miscellaneous specimens and curious to 
exchange for Indian relics. 


1 will exchange stamps, bird’s eggs, and curiosities. 
Correspondence with philatelists and collectors of curi- 
osities de ired. 


KR. W. Botham, Lock box 3, Putnam, Ct. 


I have a two line printing-pressand outfit for sale or 
exchan e; Please make me cash or other offers for it. 
If any one wants back numbe s of Poultry papers. 
please write. 

Benj. Benedict, Patterson, N J 

Alex H. Robbins, 3110 Branton Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


—Fine lot rare stamps On sheets; send for lists and make 
offers; also packets, 





R. E Lane, Box 20, Hill, N. H.—Will print 75 assorted 
colored cards, with any name on, fora V nickle without 
cents, or three good special delivery stamps; write name 
very plainly. 








THE BEST BOOKS! 


For a limited time any one of the following books will 
be given free to each person whosends 50 cents for a year’s 
ubscription to PLAIN TALK, and ten cents extra for post- 
age and packing. OR, for a club of TEN, sent at one 
time, a book to each subscriber, postage free. 
Handy Atlas of the World. 

A wonderful little compend, and enormous] 
No other pocket Atlas can compare with it. 
Brawn and Brain—By Aldridge. 

The book which every young man at all interested in 
athletic sports of any kind wants, 

The Lamplighter—By Miss Cummins. 

One of the most popular of American novels. Has been 
literally sold by the hundreds of thousands, 

Life of David Livingstone—By Thos. Hughes. 

Few books can equal this, few are so attractive. 

ibrary is complete without a Life of Livingstone, 
Todd’s Student’s Manual. 

No other book in the language, occupying a similar field, 
compares with this in popularity. Every student should 
have a copy. 

All books bound in cloth, in an attractive style, and 
each one worthy a place upon the library shelf, 

PLAIN TALK PUBLISHING CO., 


5 Beekman &v., New York. 





y popular, 


No 






PLAIN TALK. 





2 YOUR NAME neatly printed on 25 beautiful cards, 
x ite. by mail. TiMES PRINTING HOUSE, 
Rushsylvania, Ohio. 
NDIAN RELICS.—Do you want fine stone relics from 
N. Y., Ariz., N. M., Wis., Ky., Ore., Tenn., Mich., O., 
S.C., N.C. Write for what you want to WM. W. ADAMS, 
wholesale and retail dealer in all kinds of Indian relics, 
Mapleton, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


“Seeing is Believing.” 














And the best lam 
ever made, like Alad- 
din's of old, a ‘‘won- 
derful lamp!” A lamp 
absolutely non-= 
explosive and un= 
breakabie, which 
gives a clear, e£oft, 

rilliant white light 
of 85 candle power! 
Purer and brighter 
than gas light, softer 
than electric light, 
more cheerful than 
either! That lamp is 


‘¢’The Rochester.” 


And with it there is no smoke, no smell, 
no broken chimneys, no flickering, no sweating, 
no climbing up of the flame, no ‘‘tantrums” 
nor annoyance of any kind, and it never 
needs trimming. Its founts (oil reservoirs) 
being tough rolled seamless brass, with cen- 
tral draft, it is absolutely unbreakable, 
and as safe as a tallow candle. ; 

Only five years old, and over two million of 
these lamps in use. It must be a GOOD lamp to 
make such a telling success. Indeed it is, 
for lamps may come and lamps may go, but 
the ‘‘Rochester" shines on forever! We 
make over 2,000 artistic varieties,—Hanging 
and Table Lamps, Banquet, Study, Vase and 
Piano Lamps,— every Kind, in Bronze, Por- 
celain, Brass, Nickefand Black Wrought Iron. 

Ask the lamp dealer for it. Look for the 
trade-mark stamp: ‘‘ THE RocHESTER.”’ If he 
hasn't the genuine Rochester and the style you 
want, orifno lamp-store is near, send to us 
for free illustrated catalogue (and reduced 
price-list), and we will box and send you any 
lamp safely by express, right to your door. 


ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 
42 Park Place, New York. 
Manufacturers, and sole Owners of Rochester Patents. 
The Largest Lamp Store in the World. 
Press the Button, 
It Opens 
and Lights. 


The Magic Self-Lighting 
Pocket Lamp. No toy nor 
gn ack, but areal genuine 

amp in nickel case, size of 

ocket match safe; burns one 
10ur; quickly re-filled. sg~One 
live agent wanted in ever 
town, Somebody willmake @1 
a week with it Sample and 
outfit and 1000 extra lighters sent prepaid for @1_ If 
you write and mention this paper, will tellyou how 
to getone for nothing, Address Retail Department of 


Rochester Lamp Co., 37 Barclay Street, New York. 


Special Offer. 


We have put up sixty packages each 
containing : 


1090 Embossed, Scrap and Transfer Pictures, 
Three different Confederate Bills, 
Ten different Foreign Stamps, 
A Story inpamphlet form “Ethan Allen and the 
st Children.”’ 

We propose to mail these at 
the rate of one a day, sending 
without any charge whatever 
one packageeach day tothe sub- 
seriber whose letter is first op- 
ened that morning, provideda 
year’s subscription is inclosed. 
This applies to both new and re- 
newing subscribers. We feel 
sure that those who receive the 
_ packages will be pleased with 
= thea... eS Ee 
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INDIAN RELICS, NATURAL HISTORY, 


SPECIMENS, &c. 


1 7 The Great Secret of : Breeders of 
the Hartz Mountain,Ger ird Manna 


willrestore the song of Cage Birds, will pre- 
vent their ailments and WX Qj Keep them in good 












Pa 


condition. It makes canari SSA essing, even while - 
cgi os Sent by f Wea Mailon receiptof 
l5e. Sold B | Bird_ Book free 


y all druggists. 
Bird Food Co., 400 N. 3a 


Phila 








Headquarters for the Beautiful Little Oregon Bird Ar- 
ow Points for Collectors and Dealers. 

Sioux, Apache, etc., Indian Relics in large variety. 
Museums, advanced collectors and amateurs supplied 
with genuine relics. Write for large catalogue of Archae- 
ological Relics, Minerals and Fossils, to 
L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, Dak. 


t 









TO 


Collectors. 





AI hy 
Win 
ji 


Indian Relics, Grandfather Tall Clocks, Flax and Spin- 
ning Wheels, Brass Andirons, Shovels and Tongs, Door 
Knockers, Snuffers, Trays, Old Copper Cents and Half 


Cents. Polished Agates, ete. Write for wants and enclose 
stamp Large, fine, grooved Stone Axes, prices to suit. 
jllustrated catalogue of Indian Relics for a stamp. 


ELMER McWETHY, 
Pavilion Centre, Genesee Co., N. Y. 





Curios, FOR SALE. Bird’s Eggs. 


U7 Mocking pindsior. 2.3.2. seas th, sacees $0 50 Each...... 30 63 








We have on hand and are 
constantly receiving large 


EE quantities of the best Mag- FR 
azines, Story and Comic Papers, 


R Philatelic Journals, &c., and will send E 


FREE BY MAIL A POUND ROLL 


for only {§ cents. These papers are first 
E class, and are sure to please. We a 


F seve: customers who order F 


several lbs. a week, 6 for 50c. 
PLAIN TALK, N. Y. City. 

TIME HAPPENS that a second sample 

copy of PLAIN TALK is sent 

to the same person, and when this occurs 

it should be regarded as a particularly urgent request for 

asubscription. Every effort is put forth to make PLAIN 

TALK a paper which shall appeal to ali bright and ambi- 

tious boys and girls. Do not YOU want it? If not, do 
you not know of some boy or girl who should have it? 

PLAIN TALK PUBLISHING CO., 
: 5 Beekman St., N. Y, 


MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


Guitar Without a Teacher. 
Violin Without a Teacher. 
Cornet, Clarinet, Fife and Flute Without 
a Teacher. 
Piano, Organ and Banjo 
Without a Teacher. 
Accordeon Without a Teacher. 
These books contain more music for the money and 
They. ate duaple aid com prenenkivel: WacierbAntane pee 


to the wants of those who cannot cenveniently obtain a 
teacher. 








Price, 25 Cents Each, 5 for $1.00, Postpaid, 


P. C. AGENCY, Leslie, Michigan. 





Every Stamp Collector or Dealer needs a 








7 Loggerhead, S for.. er dO aietin: koeac pes 8 
11 Card. Redbird for.. -- 1 00 Beamer eh 12 
150 Sea-beans, in pods, B «. 2 00 = 3 
Shells, large, 6 Ibs., for...... . 150 Seis 2 
5 1828-29 Newspapers for... - 30 one See due 8 
5 Specimens Old Frigate for. 30 SS es 8 
5 Arrow-heads for............. 25 ek NaS 7 
Shells, small, 1 1b. for 25 
Coquina, 1 Ib., for...... 7" Spec.:..-- 2 A0 
50 Sea-beans ( var.) fo -. 60 Each...land 2 
Petberys bib. fOr so... eee Ee ers 75 hate seapers I oa it) 





Postage Extra. , 
F. C. SAWYER, Beauclere, Fla. 
| Grane SUPPLY 
All goods required by 


[Unie in every branch DED (} | 


h Natural History. Sole Agent in 
the U.S. for Thos, Hunt’s Artificial 

A 'Giass Eyes. FRANK B. WEBSTER, 
| 409 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Ancient Indian Relics. 


Drawings of some rare things for stamp. Illustrated 
catalogue 6 cents, or free with order. 

12 all different and desirable implements and ornaments 
wrought out of flint, stone and shell. 

Interesting lot for study, only 75 cents. Will sell for 
more money, E 

12 good arrowheads, 30 cents. Two-cent stamps taken, 


J. R. NISSLEY, Ada, Hardin Co., Gho. 





THE YOUNG NATURALIST’S« 






rs 






> 5 5K = 
A choice specimen of anything 08 this list will be sent post-paid for 5 C38. or we will ecn® 
the ectire collection, 45 specimens, packed 1 a Osat woodes box post-paid POR GYLF6S CTS, 
No. 1 Resurrection Pisnt, Mex 

2 Marine Algea, Martha's Vineyard / 30 Crinoid Stem, 
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Arrowhead, Co., 

a a teaas TTix, = 
Rose Cora}, Bahamas of “THE OOLOGIST?? _ 
Quarts Crystal, Hot Springs, Ark Wholesale and Betcit Dealer in . 
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POSTAL DICTIONARY. 


A MANUAL OF POSTAGE RATES, AND INFORMATION UPON 
EVERY POSTAL SUBJECT WHICH CONCERNS MER- 
CHANTS, PROFESSIONAL MEN, OCCASIONAL CORRES<« 
PONDENTS, AND ALL WHY USE THE MAIL. 


Arranged in dictionary form, comprising about 150 
titles (with complete index of over 400 references), 
designed to furnish all facts bearing upon any particular 
topic, under its subject-title.. Complied from official 
sources. $6 Pages. 

--About as convenient a little book as we have seen for. 
sometime. Costs only 15 cents, but ought tosave at least 
that amount every other day, directly or indirectly.”’— 
Chicago Standard. 

“A most valuable 
Banker’s Monthly, 

“Worth its weight in gold to the busy ‘man of affairs.’ 
It will enable him to settle almost at a glance the points 
of inquiry in postal matters that are constantly arising.’” 


little work.’ — Rand - McNally 





Mailed on receipt of price, 15 cents, by 
Plain Talk Publishing Co., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 








PLAIN TALK 


is a handsome illustrated monthly 
paper for young people. Bright, 
clean, pure and interesting. A 
welcome visitor both for children 
and parents. Stories of advent- 
ure ; notes on stamps, coins, min- 
erals, Indian relics, natural histo- 
ry subjects, etc.; prize puzzles, 
games and pastimes; ‘‘How To. 
Do It ;’’? exchange column, corres- 
pondence club, ete. Sample copy 
free; subscriptions, 50c. a year. 


AN: OFFER: 


If you wish to see PLAIN TALK before sub- 
scribing for it for a year send Ten 
Cents in silver or stamps and it will be sent 
you three months on trial; or, toany reader 
who will send us a list of 10 or more yours 
people of his acquaintance, together wf 
20 cents in silver or stamps, we willsen. t 
one year free. This offeris worthacce:. =z. 
A good paper to send to « young f. .cadif 
you do not care for it yourself. 


; PLAIN TALK RUFLISHING CO 
5 Beekman St. Nev York, | 











STAMPS, COINS, &. 








“Mixed Foreign ‘Stamps. 1000 gummed hinges. a 
1000. stamp valued 5c., our Price List and several 
sheets of stamps on approval at 3334 per cent. discount, 
to all sending 15 cts. and reference. No humbug. 

PHG NIX ST4MP Co., 319 Olive St., 


VARIETIES of picked stamps, no two alike, only 
order. 


$1.00. A ‘“V” nickel without ‘‘cents”’ with each 
Approval sheets at 25 per cent. discount to parties 
furnishing reference, and enclosing a 2c. stamp. 
SAVIDGE, Box 472, Pottstown, Pa. 


S$. M. 
Mil 


SUMMER CATALOGUE of Conted. Money. Stamps, Cu- 
rios, free. ka Low prices. . C. SAWYER, 
Blere, Fla. “(Eanes send adv. rates.) 
LD Coins Wanted, and Curios for sale Send 10 cents 
for list, «c. Present to every one answering 
Evuc ENE Esk Ww, Denver, Anderson Co G, 0., = SiC: 


or Sale- INDIAN RELICS 
Minerals, Fossils, Sea Shells, Old Arms, 
Confederate and State Bank N otes, 
Autographs, Stamps, Curiosities, ete. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 6 cents post- pag 


St. ‘Louis, , Mo. 

































Bw. Mercer, 147 Cent. "Ave. Cinciana 





ae hornton Bros., Addison. N. Y. 


7 WIRE PUZZLES, 10C ; 
$ § Oo SAMr Ls to AGEN’ as, pre paid, 10 ets. 
. MERCER, CINCINNATI, O. 
10 CENT (silver) pays for your address in the Agents’ 
Directory which goes whirling all over the 
United States, and you will get hundreds of samples, cir- 
culars, books, newspapers, magazines, «c., from those 
who want agents. You will get lots of good reading free, 
and be well pleased with the small investment, List con- 
taining name sent to each dale Address 
. D. MELVILLE, Chester, Pa 


Noricre.—Publishers inserting this advertisement will 
receive same space in the Directory. 


U. $. DEPARTMENT STAMPS. 














Executive, 2 varieties Mpa eaeaviatd> sake oescerdadedueas $2.75 
Interior, 8 Ss 50 
Justice, 2 if 20 
Navy 2 os 15 
Post Office, 4 ne 20 
State, 2 3 30 
Treasury, 7 ORS nary CEM ET Cae ee Peet, |) 
War, including entire envelopes, 12 for......... 40 


C. F. ROTHFUCHS, 35934 Penn. Av., Washington. D.C. 


Our Keystone No. 1 Packet 


is having agreatrun. It contains 100 varieties of stamps, 
Many unused and rare. Price 50 cents. Furthermore, 
the purchaser of eveay fifth packet gets a genuine stamp, 
catalogued ati .00, FREE! The stamps are guaran- 
feed genuine, and are fine picked stamps. We guarantee 
satisfaction or money refunded. Address, 

H. B. WILBER «& CO., 
14.& 16 Main Street, CAMBRIDGEBORO, Pa, 


HERE YOU ARE BOYS! 


20 varieties Canadian Stamps, includlug a scrace ‘ 
RURELNIIIO Drees ce seeeace sy tte ceh ce abas shies alates eecs tnd 10 cents 
20 varieties U. S. Stamps, including a scarce un- 
HBCONPHVGlO DO stite- cores ave cnncessecaeuspewaccssrcuceesce 10 cents 
15 varieties good Br. Colonials and a rare Phila- 
BEI AVON Gey Mesh cnsehs hack eatknetses teactey sondiansoas 25 cents 
HENRY 8S. HARTE, 
P. O. Box 859. Montreal, Canada. 











GENTS WANTED. All the latest issues in the stamp line. 
Forty-eight page coin, stamp and curio Catalogue for 
stamp. 
W. F. GREANY, 
827 Brannan Street. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


STAMPS--PACKETS--SHEETS. 


100 var. Br. Honduras, Cyprus, Fiji, Hayti 
Tunis, Trinidad, Colombia, Hong Kong, Dutch 
Indies, Bermuda, CEC a ipcey tas sur aaa sald cho se 25¢c. 
200 var. Old Austria, Barbadoes, Bolivia, Fr. 
Colonies, Japan, Netherland (unpaid), Salva- 
Mor iorran LeON Gs CLC. ss! :.isessseescennaens oe siya vee eased 
300 var. Macao, Nevis. Phillipines, St. Vin- 
cent, Tobago, Trinidad (unpaid), Old Colom- 
bia, Venezuela CEH OD CCG ere micge a descasd 75e, 
Approval Sheets at 34 off to any one furnishing good ref- 
erence. No list issued. Enclose stamp for reply. No at- 
tention to postals. Collections and stamps in quantity 
bought forcash. Exchange in wholesale lots. Fair deal- 
ing ourmotto, C, J. KUCHEL, 412 Superior Street, 
Chicago, Til 


— I WANT 


Stamp Collectors in all parts of the 
United States to send for sample sheets 
_ of my fine Postage Stamps. Commis- 

sion 30 per cent. on all foreign stamps 
Be Rare stamps at low prices. 
- Mekeel’s Blank Albums, Tiffany’s His- 
tory of United States Stamps, etc., al- 
ae in stock. Address, 


Charles Beamish, ee 
107 N, 8th St, | 





No, 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 









td 


PLAIN 4 AWG: 


STAMPS 100 foreign and lists, 5c. Sheets on approval. 
Shellenberger, Germantown, Pa. 
TAMPS 50 cts. Com. and premium paid to Agents. 
Foreign copper coins bought for cash, 
E. L. SMirH, Windsor. Vt. 








FOREIGN STAMPS, a specimen of Natural History, 
a ie of rubber bands, 10c. Stamps taken. 
H. RAYMOND, 273 Main St,, Poughkeepsie, NYE 


S Th Mi p S Confed.bill with each order free 


sent b postpaid Ww ah Caleloe. F. C. Sawyer, Beauclere, Fla. 


The Philatelic News. 


A first-class monthly journal devoted entirely to Phil- 
ately. It contains interesting articles by the foremost 
| writers of the day on 


PHILA’ TREY 


Its subscription price is 15c. per year to the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. All other countries 25c. 


It is the Best Philatelic Paper of its size in 
the World !! 
ADVERTISING RATES SENT ON APPLICATION, 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


H. B. WILBER & CO, 
14-16 Main St., Cambridgeboro, Pa. 





Packet t$2 worth U.S. Stamps, 
for $1. Dollar’s worth for 50c. 
50c. worth, 25c. $1 worth For- 
eign, 40c. Ali different. A $100 








Address, 








USES 


STAMP OR COIN ELECTROS. 


We offer for sale to Dealers a quantity of electrotypes of 
stamp and coin cuts. Proofs will be sent for a 2c. stamp, 
or a cut of our own selection mailed for 25 cents; five for 
31.00. Order quick. 


PLAIN TALK PUB, CO., 5 Beekman St., 


$50 PER CENT.& 


N OUR APPROVED SHEETS OF 
POSTAGE STAMPS, 


ING EX 











Containing Stamps from 1 cent to $2.00 
and are the best sheets in the market. 
We will allow 


Fifty “Per Gent. 


On all sales over $1.00. 
This offer is good until the 15th of 
September. 


No stamps sent unless good reference 





or deposit sent. 


Price list of over 6000 stamps 5 cts. 


IGF Sets and Packet list free. 


HENRY GREMMEL, 














| WANT MORE AGENTS 


And to get them [ will send my 


CHOICE OUTFIT OF i 
_ VISITING CARDS 


to any address for 10 cents. [ 
want Workers! This is the 
reason I make this inducement. | 

I have a great Many workers _ 
now, but lam not satisfied. If 

I could get every boy and girl in 

this country to know what he or 

she can do with one of my outfits, ‘ 
in their own locality, and how I * 
now have young people allover | 
the country acting as agents sell- 

ing my cards and making money. 

- in “their leisure time—I say if T 

could get every boy and girl in 

the country to know this I would 

be satisfied. I havn’t room here 

to explain further about it. 

















Read What my Agents Say 


And remember, that this time it is not what Isay about : 
the business. 

E. L. Feltwell, Colorado Springs, writes :—‘‘ Please fill 
my orders at once. I think I can work up abi. trade 
for you.” 

R. Wade McKnight, Girard, Ill., writes:—‘‘I received — 
the cards and am much pleased with them. I1lke your 
Agents’ outfit very much.”’ 





These outfits which have never been sold for! ss than 
15 cents will be sent for a limited time to all persons send- 
ing me 10 cents to cover expenses. If you want one send 
quickly. 


N. B. I received nine (9) orders from one inexperienced 

agent in two days. 

aerhis shows the outfit is a‘‘dandy”’. I will prove all I say 
at any time by my order book and letters. 

I want you, reader, to be my agent no matter what 
your age or sex. If you would “‘put money in your purse”’ 
send for an outfit at once to 


P. B. MEYERS, 
85 John Street, New York. = 





If YOU and return 


xu CUT THIS OUT™ 


with TEN CENTS (silver or stamps) we will send you 
for six months, THE YOUNG ILEA, the brightest and 
best juvenile magazine published. It is handsomely illus- 
trated, and contains the most delightful stories. We 
make this offer to introduce it only. Address, GRANT 
C. WHITNEY, Pub., BELVIDERE, Iti, 


ALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED! 
BEST FOR MANIFOLDINC. — 
100,000 Daily users. a 












































THE MosT DURABLE. 
Single Case, No.1, - BT 
Double Case, By dim Rate Hetty 
New Special, 3, - : F 
_ For account of speed ontests de 
ge A ad sie ee 
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